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“No thanks!” 


Bins is the hand of Japan and the dictator nations 
. . nota pretty hand. 


__ It offers the world a starvation diet . . . starvation 
of body and. mind and soul. 


Boastfully it presents its standard of living and its 
standard of thinking. 


America says “No thanks” with thousands upon 
thousands of planes and tanks and warships. 


We, of The Texas Company, say “No thanks” with 
millions of gallons of 100-octane gasoline for our war 
planes. We say ‘‘No thanks” by building vast new 
plants to produce Toluene, vital in making highly 
explosive TNT... and to produce Butadiene for 
synthetic rubber. 


We have turned the knowledge and skill gained in 
making Texaco Fire-Chief and Sky Chief Gasolines to 
the large scale production of these wartime necessities. 


So it has been with all American business. From 
strength built in peacetime comes the force of the mighty 
“*NO” which today rises from the throat of industry. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
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She also serves 


The Schoolteacher 


She always gives herself more ‘“‘homework”’ than she ever assigns the 
children... Now she has new wartime duties: Keeping democracy alive 
in growing-up hearts ... interpreting a war-torn world to youngsters 
..- helping the whole community get out air raid instructions, war 
bond and salvage drive bulletins . . . and other vital jobs of the times. 


During school and after school, she’s helping to win a war. 
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Boy Scouts are organizing 
messenger service for the com- 
munity OCD ... doing yeo- 
man service in the salvage 
campaign ... teachers and 
Mimeograph duplicators help. 


Government Nutrition Pro- 
gram—studied in class and 
carried over into homes—is 
Girl Scout project... teachers 
help prepare materials on the 
Mimeograph duplicator. 


ww 
Mothers in Uniform —start- 
ing auxiliary motor corps 
and holding first-aid classes 
takes plenty of Mimeograph 
duplicated copies . . . and 
teachers help with the details. 


Block captain needs many 
copies of instructions to pass 
along to his unit wardens... 
and teachers help get them 
out quickly, economically on 
the Mimeograph duplicator. 




















Almost every new Mimeograph du- 
plicator now goes straight to the 
armed forces and war industry. Like 
American business, American schools 
are making Mimeograph duplicators 
last longer, Mimeograph stencil 
sheets and inks go farther—and still 
do all the extra work a school can do 
to help the war effort. 


Schools are taking an important 
part in getting information to many 
people quickly—and here, as with 
the armed forces, Mimeograph du- 
plicators are a vital link in the 
nation’s system of communications. 


Conservation of hard-to-replace ap- 
pliances—in school, home or office 
—is part of patriotism these days. 
Conserve yours and make them last 
with care and regular service. 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


COPYRIGHT 1942, A. B. DICK COMPANY 


Mimeograph duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark 


of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, & registered in the U.S. Patent Office. 
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STEEL WORKERS MULTIPLY PRODUCTION 


As U. S. artillery observers spot and check 
accuracy of gunfire, so steel inspectors in 
rolling mills measure and check accuracy of 
war-steel plates which their fellow workers are 


producing white-hot in endless procession. 


Thousands of skilled steel men all along the 
lines of America’s plate mills are setting up 
almost unbelievable production records. They 


are making these records on regular plate mills 
and also on continuous strip-sheet mills quickly 
converted to meet the emergency. On the con- 


tinuous mills plate production has actually been 


multiplied several times. 


Men of the J&L mills in Cleveland and the 
Pittsburgh district are doing a record job of 


delivering steel plates in a continuous stream— 
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FROM AN ORIGINAL DRAWING BY ORISON MACPHERSO® 


OF WAR-STEEL PLATES 


for the ship-builders, for the manufacturers of tanks, guns 
and other fighting equipment. No time is being lost or material 


wasted on the steel front. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


J&L 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


STEEL 


PARTNER TO INDUSTRY IN WAR PRODUCTION 











TEAMWORK 


Steel workers praised by U. S. “The nation 
owes a special debt of gratitude to the steel 
workers who have made this record possible,” 
said the War Production Board, in a recent 
announcement, praising the “increasingly 
effective job” of steel plate production for 
ships, guns and tanks, and the ingenuity dis- 
played in quickly converting continuous strip- 
sheet mills, built for rolling automobile sheets 
of light gauge, into plate mills that now roll 
out miles of steel plates for war production. 


War workers’ honor emblems, symbol that 
wearers are serving their country loyally and 
efficiently in production of war materials, are 
the photo-identification badges pinned on 
suspenders, jackets, blouses, shirts or coats. 
You see them as men and women travel to 
work and come off the job, signaling that 
their wearers, young and old, are doing work 
essential to winning the war. 


Decibels for air-raid sirens have been set by 
OCD at 80 minimum for business areas, 70 
for residential districts. A decibel is one- 
tenth of a bel, measure of loudness of sound, 
(named for Alexander Graham Bell). 


“*Small cargo vessel sunk,”” say the head- 
lines all too frequently. But such a vessel 
may carry a lot of freight for the United Na- 
tions. A ship registered as a 5,000 ton vessel, 
say shipmen, may be capable of carrying 
12,000 tons of cargo, and, fully loaded, may 
displace as much as 16,000 tons of water. A 
different rating applies to naval vessels. They 
are always referred to by their displacement 
tonnage. 


A blood-smear is taken from every Pan 
American Airways pilot in Africa helping to 
operate Uncle Sam’s Air Transport Com- 
mand every time he is scheduled to fly a ship. 
If slightest trace of malaria is found, pilot is 
not permitted to handle the flight. Develop- 
ment of this service for airplanes and military 
personnel in the Dark Continent meant 
building bases for these men and services by 
Pan American. Jones & Laughlin steel prod- 
ucts are in use in this thrilling war effort. 


Steel workers challenge you! Men of the 
steel industry, in the U.S.A., hundreds of 
thousands strong, say to fellow Americans: 
“Get in your scrap! We'll produce fighting 
steels with it in record-breaking time—new 
steels that will come back to factories in your 
own community so that your own workers 
may not lose a moment on war production.” 


Four million kids go to school in buses, a 
daily passenger load about five times as large 
as that of the Class I railroads—a crowd that 
puts New York City’s subways in the piker 
class. According to Bus Transportation mag- 
azine, one pupil in every eight travels in a 
school bus. The round-trip cost per scholar 
for the school year is $19.50 to the taxpayers, 
who foot the bill. Close to 100,000 buses 
during the school year roll up more than 
eight Jillion passenger miles, 











SPECIAL SCALES WIN 
on the 


Propucrion FRONT 





Waere weighing or batch- 
ing is required in war industries, special, 
ingeniously applied Fairbanks Scales speed 
production. In addition, through their accu- 
racy, they often improve products or facilitate 
accounting. 

This battery of 17 Fairbanks Hopper Scales 
speeds precise loading of charging cars. Auto- 
matic shut-off at any preset weight can be 
provided. 

Let Fairbanks engineers recommend, for pur- 
chase by means of your priority, the special 
or standard weighing equipment which will 
win ... now and in years to come... on your 
production front. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 2% 2: 
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All set for an eighty-ton punch on the nose 


In a perfect three-point landing, the 
landing gear must resist a force equal 
to the full weight of the airplane. In a 
moderately bad landing, the impact may 
double the force to be resisted. On a 
very bad one the force may be more 
than tripled. 


Try these figures on a 25-ton airplane 
—a Boeing Flying Fortress,* for example 
—and you will see why the landing gear 
has to be able to take it, and take it, 
and take it. 


_ The design and development of land- 
Ing gear is part of Boeing engineering 
history. More than 18 years ago Boeing 


developed the first oil-hydraulic airplane 
shock absorber. This type of shock ab- 
sorber is now in use on all large com- 
mercial and military airplanes, including 


the Flying Fortress. 
That the landing gear of the Fortress 


can take it has been proved many times 
in severe drop tests made by the Army 
Air Forces at Wright Field . . . and in 
landings, equally severe, made at other 
fields—from Hawaii to the British Isles. 


This extra-strong, extra-light landing 
gear is one of the many reasons why the 
crews of the Flying Fortresses are so 
loyal to the mighty bombers they fly. It 


is onc of the extra margins of safety that 
make the Fortress such a rugged soldier 
in action. A pilot knows that, when 
necessary, he can ask a little more from 
this plane, and get it. 


The success of the Boeing landing 
gear on the Flying Fortress is the result 
of years of research by Boeing structural 
engineers working to make stronger, 
lighter structures out of metal. 


The increase in the strength of metal 
structures . . . together with the decrease 
in weight ... is only one of the many 
projects which form a constant part of 
the Boeing engineering schedule. 


? 
DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS ¢ THE STRATOLINER © PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


"rH TERMS ‘‘FLYING FORTRESS’ AND ‘‘STRATOLINER’' ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 











THE ARISTOCRAT OF BONDS 








Switching to Bourbon? Start with America’s finest... Kentucky Tavern! 
Sg 


BOTTLED IN BOND KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON © 100 PROOF 
GLENMORE DISTILLERITES CO., INCORPORATED, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


- the Nipponese were still strong and getting 
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Cover Picture—In Siberia, the Soviet Far Eastern 
Army looked apprehensively at the growing Japa- 
nese forces waiting to —. In India, the monsooa | 
was ending. In the Southwest Pacific, the J 


kept nibbling at Allied bases. For all their def 
in the Solomons, in the Coral Sea, and off beg 
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for new blows. ‘Symbolic of Jap air strength is 
this Acme photo of the type of bomber which used 
to rain death upon China before the coming of 
the Flying Tigers. For story see page 23. 
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LETTERS 


Midland of Midland 

Midland Army Flying School, the world’s 
largest bombardier college [mentioned in Per- 
scope, Sept. 7], is located in Midland, Texas, 
and not in Dallas as you stated. Dallas is 350 
miles northeast of Midland—so far away, in 
fact, that many of our citizens today are ask- 
ing: “Where is Dallas?” Dallas is situated 
somewhere over in East Texas, while Midland 
is “Deep in the Heart of West Texas,”—so far 
away we do not believe even Dallas would lay 
claim to the big bombardier school which 
turning out hundreds of “Hell From Heave! 
Men” to blast the Axis. 








Britt CoL.yns 
Manager 
Midland Chamber of Commerce 
Midland, Texas 





Suggestions for War Effort 

I am greatly concerned over this war and 4 
I see it I don’t think we are doing half whs 
we can do. I noticed an article in the Aug. 
Newsweek stating that we needed 5,000, 
tons of scrap iron by Jan. 1 and were likely 
fall far short of this amount. Why doesn’t 
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‘ y Mpheest. ole tt beer 


is that famous flavor found only in Schlitz. One 
reason people sing the praises of America’s most 
distinguished beer is its delightful freedom from 
bitterness. Schlitz gives you just the 4/ss of the 
hops—all of the 


delicate hop flavor, none of 


the bitterness. 





B You’ // love Schlitz, too. 





Copyright 1942 
Jos. Schlitzs Brewing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

















Now also available in the # 
new Schlitz GUEST BOTTLE Containing one FULL QUART—as 





well as in the familiar 12-ounce bottle. On lap, L00. J 
THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 
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government do something about this? There 
are millions of tons of scrap on the farms all 
over the country, doing nobody any good. The 
government can draft boys for the Army; why 
can’t it get the scrap iron in the same way? 
In my locality I see few people doing any- 
thing for our war effort. I served in the last 
war and know the sacrifice the soldier has to 
make. And I think those who stay at home 
should do their part and should be made to do 
so, if necessary. A large part of our people 
are willing to do all they can to help win the 
war but when they see so many doing nothing 
it is discouraging. I think it would be a good 
plan to send Congress to the Army and give 
them some military training and probably that 
would help to snap them into doing more. 


Don. WaLkup 
Ramsey, W. Va. 





No Answer to Seversky? 


So far as I have noticed no one in either the 
Army or Navy has attempted to answer de 
Seversky aside from one man who shortly after 
the book came out complained that in some 
respects his accounts of military and naval ac- 
tions were inaccurate. 

But his complaint that the true theory of 
aerial war was not understood in the higher 
ranks, that our planes were therefore anti- 
quated in design and inferior in power, and 
that jealousy of the younger officers who did 
appreciate what was needed had prevented de- 
velopment has never been answered although 
ample time has elapsed. 

This leaves the unpleasant implication that 
no adequate reply can be made, and the further 
most important question, what has been done 
about it? 

I am sure the 815,000 persons who have 
bought his book would like to be informed. 


A. L. Batey 
Penn Yan, N.Y. 





Commissioning Chiropodists 


Your article on the need of doctors in the 
Army [NewswFek, Sept. 7] suggests one source 
of skill that has not as yet been utilized to its 
best advantage. " 

Many chiropodists have been drafted, and, 
although they are licensed by most states to 
treat many mechanical and surgical disturb- 
ances of the feet, most of them are limited in 
scope to the services they render to the soldier 
because of the fact that they do not hold a 
commission in the Medical Corps and because 
of that they can’t assume the responsibility 
that such treatment entails. 

I believe that the passage of the bill to com- 
mission the chiropodists, which at present is in 
committee in both Houses of Congress, will re- 
lieve many doctors who now do foot work for 
other medical needs. 


ALFRED HurTMAN 
Ridgewood, N. Y. 





Mental Throwback 

I have been wondering if the Zoot Suit 
[NEWSwWEEK, Sept. 7] was designed by someone 
who suffered from a terrific nightmare coupled 
with a temporary (???) throwback of his 
mental assembly. Anyway, about all that I can 
say about this ungodly creation is: “God ...! 

SoLpIER 
Drew Field 
Tampa, Fla. 
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<a bol of American 


wi 
e \% tion—haunts the 


Axis 24 hours a day. At the 
front, in their homes, even in 


precision produc- 


their hidden retreats, it plagues 
them with its implication of im- 
pending disaster. A disaster that 
becomes increasingly inevitable 
as more and more _ precision- 
built guns, tanks and planes roll 
off American assembly lines. 


American guns and tanks and 
planes are measured both by 
tens of thousands and ten-thou- 


WILLIAMS OIL-O-MATIC HEATING CORPORATION . . . BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


- For more than 20 years manufacturers of precision-built oil heating equipment. 
For the duration—producers of precision-built War materiel—24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 


sandths. Because quantity, alone, 
is not enough to win. We must 
build more and better equipment 
of War. Precision production— 
on a mass scale—is doing the job 
for America! Volume and speed, 
combined with accuracy is the 
American precision production 


formula. 


Precision production gives guns 
and machines that extra some- 
thing that means dependable 
performance in the Arctic, on 
the sun-baked plains of China, on 
the sand-swept deserts of Libya. 


Precision production is the West 
Point of industry. Its technique 
is inherently American. Its abil- 


ity to produce staggers the im- 
agination. Its sole objective’ is 
VICTORY. To the attainment 
of this objective, Oil-O-Matic 
wholeheartedly pledges the skill 
and experience acquired in more 
than 20 years of manufacturing 


precision-built oil burners. 
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Your War Savings Bonds can 
help win Victory for the Ameri- 
ca of today and help build and 
furnish your home of tomorrow. 
Only War Bond dollars can do 
both! Invest in War Savings 
Bonds and Stamps for home 
and country—your home, your 
country. 
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$220 VALUE...ONLY $1.69 


WHY THIS FREE OFFER? It’s made solely to get you to try this new 
low-cost way of getting vitamins and minerals—at once. If it does in- 
duce you, and millions of others, to get the vitamins and minerals you 


may need, it will be a great thing for you—and for wartime America. 


U. S. Government experts say 3 out of 4 
need more vitamins. 


rere 


Why take chances? Vimms give you vita- 
mins and minerals in a new, pleasant form. 
They’re little tablets, easy to swallow... and 
so good, children say, ‘“They taste like candy.”" 


Why be “half-alive’’? It's N 
your fault if you're tired, ner- 0 pe 
vous, & push-over for colds be- NERYojs 
cause of vitamin-starvation. 
Vimms will help you get back 
your old pep—help build re- cue 
sistance to colds. 


6 vitamins are needed. That's what U. 8. 
experts say. And Vimms give you these very 
six vitamins and three minerals that belong 
with them (see chain below). That’s more for 
your money than any other product we know! 









Vimms—a complete balanced team. 
Vimms give you all 3 essential B Complex vi- 
tamins (B;, Bz, P-P)—and more! 3 other vita- 
mins just as important (A, C, D)—and more! 
3 vital minerals (Calcium, Phosphorus, Iron). 











nd 
AND YOU GET A : 
MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE 
Buy this special 


Vimms trial offer, Compare Vimms with all 
other vitamin products. If not completely sat- 
isfied that Vimms are better, you get your 
money back! Just mail the large package un- 
opened and the unused portion of the regular 
size—with your name and address and reason 
for not preferring Vimms—to Lever Brothers 
Co., Pharmaceutical Div., Cambridge, Mass. 
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TRANSITION 


Birtupay: Gen. John J. Pershing, 82, 
Sept. 13. From Walter Reed Hospital in 
Washington, his home for almost two 
years, the former AEF Commander com- 
mented: “My birthdays come and go—and 
I can do nothing about them. Time alone 
cannot be stopped. But that doesn’t hold 
for our enemies.” . M. 8S. Hershey, 
chocolate magnate who founded the model 
town Hershey, Pa.; 85, Sept. 13. He dined 
820 members of the Hershey Volunteer 
Fire Co., of which he is oldest member. 








A 
Corp. and Mrs. Lawrence Tibbett Ir. 


Marriep: Edith Ernestine Witte, 21, 
daughter of the late Roland Witte who 
was manager of the opera singer Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink, her godmother, and 
Corp. Lawrence Tibbett Jr., 22, son of the 
opera baritone; in Pasadena, Sept. 13. 
They met at a swimming pool . . .Esther 
Carp, 28, niece of Soviet Foreign Commis- 
sar Vyacheslaff M. Molotoff and daughter 
of a Bridgeport real-estate broker, and Leo 
Seligman, 31, Bridgeport munitions em- 
ploye; in New York, Sept. 6. 


Diep: Alfred H. Schoellkopf, 49, presi- 
dent of the Niagara Hudson Power Corp. 
and chairman of the New York State 
Board of Social Welfare; in New York 
City, Sept. 9, a half hour after the death 
in Buffalo of his uncle, Jacob F. Schoell- 
kopf Sr., 84, a pioneer in the aniline dye 
industry . . . William Morgan Kingsley. 
78, chairman of the board of the United 
States Trust Co. of New York, treasurer 
of New York University for 32 years, 
president of the board of directors of 
Union Theological Seminary for 24 years, 
and a founder of the Madison Square Boys 
Club; at his summer home in Skytop, Pa., 
Sept. 7... Mrs. John L. Lewis, 62, wife 
of the president of the United Mine work- 

ers; in Alexandria, 
Va., Sept. 9. An Iowa 
schoolteacher _ before 
she married the young 
miner 35 years ago, 
she aroused his inter- 
est in literature and 
helped him develop 
his distinctive style 
of oratory but kept in 
.the background dur- 
ing his stormy career. 





Wide World 
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To be prepared for any eventuality is simply good man- 
agement... For many years this company has kept itself 
open-minded, flexible—prepared for any eventuality. 
Our policies are so designed and so maintained ... 
Without boasting or bombast we have quietly gone our 
way, constructively building for the future. 


| aa, bees a 
YES, OUR POWDER was 0 Mey. y Peoria: 





time and with less effort and at less cost. Only these things, 
and the distribution of their benefits, will make peace too 
valuable to be thrown aside for war. 


We—all of us—have great responsibilities for the future. 
We must plan for this now, even while fulfilling our pres- 
ent responsibilities. 














si So, when the present emergency arose, we had the men, Here, at Webster Electric, fully acquainted with the prin- 
roti the knowledge, the skill and exianingrune to put ourselves ciples of electronics, electricity, hydraulics and mechan- 
_ at the service of the government with little delay. We had ics; skilled in adapting the principles of each to the other; 
oa kept our powder dry! We believe wo are Baw doing our — with vision that enables us to anticipate the future, we 
~~ part well. This is and will continue to be our objective. will be found ready for the eventualities of peace. 
hoell- : TSS 
e dye However, while working toward this objective we must No one knows what course these eventualities will take. 
9 sley. not forget the next eventuality—the problems of peace. = But we shall maintain our policies and modify them accord- 
Inited This now becomes our secondary objective. ing to the trend. And once again we'll find our powder dry! 
asurer In spite of the disruption of wars the world goes on. It e 
years, must go on. Its reconstruction is halted only when men Every individual in this country is faced with two major responsi- 
yrs of fail to prepare for peace. bilities. The first is to apply himself to the war effort to the best 
vear's, of each one’s ability. The second is to contribute to the financial 
“Bo This may sound selfish. But is it? No creation, accomplish- support of the war effort. We here are buying all the bonds we 
> boys ment or profit is sufficient unto itself. It has value only as can. We suggest that you do likewise; for your country, for the 
p, Pa., it benefits all 1 future welfare of yourself and the ultimate welfare of your fam. 
, wife me oy, ily. You, too, must be prepared for the eventualities of peace. 
work- Bending our efforts to an early and successful conclusion e 
ndria, of the war will result in only one thing: a speedup of scien-  wepsTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin, 
1 Iowa tific progress—a further utilization of physical and chem- = yg. A. Established 1909. Export Dept.: 100 Varick Street, 
before ical laws. As a result, more people will do more in less New York City. Cable Address: “ARLAB” New York City 
young : 
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, style Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation 
kept in This company manufactures Teletalk Intercommunication, paging and sound distribution systems, precisely built pump units for the handling and pressure regulation of fuel ofl, 
id dur- small transformers and other small electrical. devices. It is in an excellent. position to manufacture products involving electronic, electrical, hydraulic and mechanical design: 
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Cold forged full threads of R B ¢” W bolts are clean and sharp, with accurate lead and pitch, giving uniform 
load distribution and preventing stripping. Nuts, faced or semi-finished, have the bearing face at right angles 
to the hole, assuring stud alignment . . . with lead end countered-bored, after tapping, for quick start. 


HOW IMPORTANT is a single bullet in a 
machine gun cartridge clip? How vital 
is one out of 2000 incendiary bombs 
dropping from a single Yankee plane 
over Tokio? How much faster can a 
hangar be built by quick-assembling 
bolts and nuts? 

A nut with a cranky thread... a bolt 
with a badly-formed head... are like 
bullets that miss, bombs that are duds. 
War industries want nuts that run on 
smoothly with a flick of the fingers, bolts 
that take tightening without injury. 

High on the list of suppliers to the 
builders of fighting equipment — the air- 
ports, the tanks, the battleships, tractors 
and big guns — is R B & W, whose serv- 


ice to America is one bolt, one nut multi- 
plied by millions... tons... carloads. 

The men who know what quick as- 
sembly means to war production specify 
“Empire” for bolts and nuts that are 
clean - threaded, accurate, and sturdy. 

Our three great plants are stra- 
tegically located for Industrial America’s 
convenience — our workers are giving 
full energy to serving wartime America’s 
fastening needs. 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and 
Nut Company. Factories at Port 
Chester, N.Y., Rock Falls, Ill., Coraop- 
olis, Pa.; sales offices at Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Detroit, Chattanooga, Los 
Angeles, Portland, Seattle. 


RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD 


f Btiowg the things that make America 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





Capital Straws 


The British will accept American com- 
mand in any war theater, provided the 
U.S. will accept the responsibility and 
provide a substantial number (not neces- 
sarily a majority) of the troops . . . De- 
tails are a military secret, of course, but it 


~ can be said that the Allies have developed 


an exceptionally destructive bomb and ex- 
pect to have it in mass production in the 
U.S. by early next year . . . The Alaska 
highway will be open to truck traffic by 
Thanksgiving . . . Incidentally, Alaskan 
officials continue worrying about the Japs 


‘in the Aleutians, believing an attack on 


Dutch Harbor or Nome, or both, is 
planned . . . Elmer Davis is emerging as 
an important government spokesman; he’s 
effective because he has his own public 
following and is not looked upon as an 


_ Administration partisan. 


Restrained Optimism 


Without forgetting that the United Na- 
tions face the toughest of wars, Washing- 
ton was showing restrained optimism last 
week. Checks with informed sources indi- 
cated these were the encouraging factors: 
(1) All evidence indicates that the Rus- 
sians will weather the terrific German as- 
saults and remain a potent fighting force. 
(2) .The official reports on Rommel’s re- 
verse in Egypt are more optimistic than 
censored press accounts, and the Allies are 
expected to hold their air edge. (3) The 
Jap drive toward Port Moresby is seen as 
proof that Tokyo genuinely fears future 
U.S. offensives from the Solomons. (4) 
Sinkings by Axis submarines have fallen 
off, though the menace is far from beaten. 
(5) American planes and tanks are giving 
excellent performances under the severest 
battle conditions. Added up, these factors 
augured hopefully for the future. 


U.S.-French Policy 


The State Department, long lambasted 
for its alleged “appeasement” policy 
toward Vichy, is getting tough and will get 
tougher with Laval. The sharp response to 
the Vichy protest over American bombing 
of Rouen in the occupied area (see page 


29) was only the beginning. In fact, the 
State Department anticipated Laval’s pro- 
test and instructed Chargé S. Pinckney 
Tuck in advance on his reply. Washington 
will take advantage of every future oppor- 
tunity to slap Laval down, but it in- 
tends, for the time being at least, to 
let him make the first move in any break- 
ing of diplomatic relations. The U.S. 
will try to maintain ties with France as 
evidence of its traditional friendship but 
will seek to undermine Laval in every 
possible way. = 


National Notes 


The FBI is coming in for real kudos for 
the job it has done in preventing impor- 
tant sabotage, even receiving high compli- 
ments from Scotland Yard .. . It’s 
generally agreed that the Baruch report 
was one of the tersest and _ best-written 
government documents in recent years; 
Samuel Lubell, magazine writer, ghosted 
it . . . Establishment of this hemisphere’s 
first institute of tropical culture will be 
announced shortly; after much discussion, 
a site has been chosen in Costa Rica. 


Fortresses and Weather 


Don’t expect the splendid performances 
of American Flying Fortresses over Eu- 
rope to be kept up indefinitely. Within a 
few weeks unfavorable weather conditions 
will begin to set in, with low-hanging 
clouds settling over most of Western Eu- 
rope. Then, for accurate bombing, the 
Fortresses will be forced to come in at 
levels within reach of anti-aircraft fire as 
well as fighters, and losses will be heavier. 
However, nothing can detract from the 
excellent record set so far. The big bomb- 
ers show better than 25% accuracy on 
specific targets, and their defensive powers 
have given German pilots jitters. 


Sub Rumors 


You can forget most of the wild stories 
you hear about German U-boats. The 
Navy has no evidence of “mother” subs, 
though it admits surface ships may have 
brought crew replacements for subs op- 
erating off our coast. In spite of public 
reports, talk of a hydrogen-oxygen en- 
gine can be pooh-poohed, since the tanks 
or compressors needed would be more 
bulky than the present highly efficient 
motors and batteries. It’s true the Nazis 
have experimented with a “wakeless” tor- 
pedo (as has the U.S.) , but it has neither 
the range nor explosive charge of the 


standard type. The rumor of its use prob- 
ably arose because a modern torpedo at 
the normal 15-foot depth travels more 
than 150 yards before the bubbles it leaves 
reach the surface and, therefore, it fre- 
quently strikes home before the wake be- 
comes visible to the lookout. 


Trivia 

Embarrassing oversight: The British 
Information Service forgot to cover the 
Washington memorial services for the 
Duke of Kent and had to appeal to a local 
newspaper reporter for material to fill an 
OWI request fog a story . . . Younger 
naval officers tefer to the tall and angular 
Admiral King as “the thin man”—behind 
his back, of course . . . Looking ahead, the 
War Department is considering establish- 
ing women’s ROTCs in colleges to train 
future officers for the WAACS and 
WAVES. 





Trends Abroad 


Discount reports; that the Russian 
Black Sea Fleet will try to flee through 
the Dardanelles; the fleet will fight to the 
bitter end, as the Red Army is doing on 
land . . . The Nazis are building U-boat 
assembly plants at Bordeaux and Nantes, 
France, and will bring in prefabricated 
parts from Northern Germany and from 
Paris . . . The Japs have established a 
Burmese puppet government, but all pow- 
er lies with the army commander-in-chief; 
in addition, Japs hold the Finance and De- 
fense Ministries . . . The Chinese admit 
that they are sometimes embarrassed by 
the way well-meaning U. S. correspondents 
embroider already exaggerated Chinese ac- 
counts of victories. 


China’s Fix 

Despite recent Chinese “victories,” re- 
ports from observers on the scene are 
gloomy about the over-all picture. The air 
supply line to China is actually carrying 
only a trickle, and even the few U.S. 
planes now operating are using up pre- 
cious stores of gasoline, ammunition, and 
parts at a dangerously fast pace. Though 
Chiang Kai-shek has about 1,500,000 men 
under arms, some have practically no 
equipment, and no matériel is getting to 
them from the outside. Military men in- 
sist that the Chinese situation can be im- 
proved only by retaking Burma and esti- 
mate that this could be achieved with 
about a dozen divisions, of which the Chi- 
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nese could furnish four. However, the 
present Allied concentration on the Euro- 
pean theater indicates that little will be 
done soon toward reopening China’s sup- 
ply line. 


Pétain Legion Training 

With German help, the Pétain Legion 
is being molded into a French replica of 
the Nazi Elite Guard. Recently, black-shirt 
propaganda and street-fighting experts ar- 
rived in the unoccupied zone for “frater- 
nal” visits with legion heads in Vichy and 
other cities. Apparently, their visit will be 
of indefinite duration. They are busily 
training French legionnaires in the ap- 
proved Nazi methods, including the spot- 
ting of members in crowds to set off anti- 
British and anti-U.S. demonstrations and 
the “castor-oil” method of handling re- 
calcitrant public officials. Several prom- 
inent civic officials who have dared to pro- 
test against Vichy ordinances have al- 
ready experienced this treatment. 


India Worry 


The best-informed sources expect Gand- 
hi’s real civil-disobedience campaign to get 
under way within the next three weeks. 
It’s thought it will be aimed first at dis- 
abling the transportation system, especial- 
ly the railroads; Britain, hoping to head 


off trouble, has just given railroad work- — 


ers a 10% wage increase. The British ap- 
parently now have the rioting under con- 
trol, although it has been far more serious 
than has been indicated by censored -re- 
ports. The forthcoming campaign will be 
harder to beat. London is adamant in its 
determination to “crush the rebellion,” but 
other Allied observers fear it may be the 
Japs who will do the’ crushing in India. 
Despite the large figures frequently ban- 
died about, the Allied Army in India is by 
no means an overwhelming force. 


Danish Sabotage 


Responsible neutral sources disclose that 
Berlin is seriously worried over develop- 
ments in Denmark. For a while the least 
troublesome of the occupied countries, 
Denmark is becoming a hotbed of anti- 
Nazi intrigue. There have been several 
cases of important sabotage, apparently 
accomplished by a well-organized under- 
ground. The former Burmeister & Wain 
shipyards in Copenhagen, now turning out 
E-boats under Nazi direction, have been 
damaged several times by explosions. The 
Germans claim they have evidence that 
the underground is receiving British sup- 
port and that Allied agents have been 
landed in Denmark both by plane and 
from submarines. 


Foreign Notes 


Indian residents of San Geronimo, Mex- 
ico, balked at the publicity scheme to 
change the name of their village to Lidice, 


after the martyred Czecho-Slovakian 
town, but finally compromised on San 
Geronimo Lidice . . . Attempting to do 
something about the declining birth rate, 
Berlin has created a new bureau to “ad- 
vise childless couples”; if medical advice 
doesn’t help, the bureau recommends adop- 
tion of “suitably Aryan” Polish children 
. .. Hungarians are manifesting their op- 
position to the war by painting “H.H.H.” 
(standing for “Bring Home Our Soldiers”) 
on walls at night. 





Corporation-Tax Increase? 


Les far from complete yet, but the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board is preparing a study of 
corporation finances that may have an 


. important influence on corporation taxes. 


Many companies have pleaded that high- 
er taxes will drain their cash, making 
them unable to build up a reserve for the 
postwar lag or to finance postwar replace- 
ments and repairs which were deferred in 
wartime. But preliminary FRB findings, 
which include a comparison between pres- 
ent cash and government securities hold- 
ings and amounts held before the war, 
show that corporations have been able to 
build up reserves of both in spite of pres- 
ent taxes. The Administration may well 
seize on this evidence to urge even heavier 
tax burdens on “big business.” 


Morgenthau’s Dilemma 


Treasury Secretary Morgenthau, wide- 
ly criticized for his insistence on volun- 
tary War Bond sales, came in for almost 
as much criticism last week by admitting 
to newspapermen that the program hadn’t 
met expectations. Almost immediately fol- 
lowing the press conference, Morgenthau’s 
aides sought out reporters to explain that 
their boss hadn’t meant the voluntary 
program was a “complete failure.” By the 
next day, so many complaints had come 
in from bond salesmen who were discour- 
aged and disappointed by the admission. 
that Morgenthau issued a statement de- 
scribing as “distortion” reports that he 
had termed the voluntary plan a failure. 
This may have reassured the bond sales- 
men, but it let the Secretary in for plenty 
of criticism by the newspapermen he 
charged with “distortion.” 


Business Footnotes 


With women being taken into every 
kind of skilled war job, labor unions are 
getting worried over their postwar com- 
petition for men’s jobs and the conse- 
quent threat to wage standards . . . Facing 
a steadily decreasing volume of goods to 
be sold, department-store executives are 
making plans to reduce personnel and cur- 
tail wrapping and delivery services; they’re 
also developing new departments such as 
dressmaking centers and upholstery shops 
. . . One object of the WPB’s survey of 


secondhand roadbuilding machinery is to 
make some available to Mexico and Cen- 
tral American republics, where the pro- 
jected Pan American highway system is 
bogged down for lack of equipment. 





Movie Lines 


a nothing in writing, but Holly- 
wood circles say Washington has turned 
thumbs down on any film biography of 
Gen. Billy Mitchell until after the war 
... Having bought film rights from Henry 
Holt & Co., M-G-M is now working on a 
script of “See Here, Private Hargrove,” 
Marion Hargrove’s quizzical memoir of 
Army life . . . Alma Ata, a Turkestan 
city 1,000 miles east of the Caspian Sea, 
now ranks as Russia’s Hollywood; studios 
formerly in Leningrad, Moscow, and the 
Crimea have moved there to avoid air 
raids . . . With OWI approval, “History 
in the Making,” a new series of color 
cartoon shorts depicting the progress of 
the war, is in work at Hugh Harman 
Productions; narration will be handled by 
top-flight news commentators. 


Madagascar News Bungle 


Washington correspondents covering the 
State Department are plenty peeved at 
the “mishandling” of the news announcing 
U.S. support for the British Madagascar 
action. Wednesday afternoon word got 
around that a “big” story would be break 
ing soon. At 1 a.m. Thursday, State De- 
partment reporters were roused out of 
bed for a “momentary” announcement 
of a military nature. More than one news- 
paper kept pressroom personnel overtime, 
while several radio stations stayed on the 
air. But, apparently because the British 
commander in Madagascar didn’t clear a 
report through promptly, the British an- 
nouncement was held up and with it the 
State Department’s, planned to be simul- 
taneous. For twelve hours the reporters 
were kept cooling their heels before finally 
getting the far-from-momentous Madagas- 
car news. 


Miscellany 


Radio executives are ransacking Wash- 
ington for women news broadcasters; Mu- 
tual wants an “expert” for a daily broad- 
cast to keep housewives up to date on ra- 
tioning and wartime housekeeping prob- 
lems, while WHN, New York, in collab- 
oration with WOL, Washington, will try 
out members of the Women’s National 
Press Club as general news commentators 
. . . The Army is clamping down on sol- 
diers who abuse their free-postage priv- 
ilege by sending signed envelopes to rela- 
tives, etc. . . . Police warn car owners 


against keeping tags with their license 
numbers on their key rings; if the keys are 
lost, the tag enables a dishonest finder to 
identify the car they fit. 
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AMERICA’S ZONE OF PLENTY 


Served by the Great Northern Raibvay 


For one magnificent area alone yields more 
wheat than the Ukraine, more oil than the 
Caucasus, more iron than Luxemburg, more 
lumber than Norway, more dairy products 
than Denmark and Holland—more meat, fish, 
fruit, wool and electric power than France, 
Greece, Hungary, Austria and Czechoslovakia 
combined; more of everything than Hitler can 
take from all his subjugated neighbors. 
This American Zone of Plenty extends on 
either side of the Great Northern 
Railway from the Great Lakes to the 
Pacific Northwest and into California. 


No wonder America is able to supply the vast 
wartime needs of United Nations the world over 





wisely conserved. Farms and ranches enjoy 
the increase of good breed stock and seed 
introduced by a pioneer of great vision— 
James J. Hill, the man who planned and built 
the Great Northern Railway. 

Mr. Hill also established the policy of 
improving the railway in advance of need. 
This policy has been faithfully followed by 
his successors in management, during good 
years or bad. As a result, Great Northern has 
been well able to handle an unprece- 
dented volume of civilian freight and 
materials of war in addition to heavy 
civilian and military travel in this 
crucial wartime period. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


A VITAL ARTERY FOR VICTORY 
BETWEEN THE GREAT LAKES AND THE PACIFIC, ROUTE OF. THE EMPIRE BUILDER 
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Looks at GHQ of War Production 





Salary increases given to war-industry 
executives to compensate for higher taxes 
will be frowned upon by government Price 
Adjustment Boards. 

e @ 
Food prices are due to jump late this 
month regardless of the President’s anti- 
inflation program. The increases, above the 
March ceilings, have already been author- 
ized in an alternative pricing plan to be 
announced soon. 

e e 
A Social Security tax increase is a good 
bet after the election, but it is doubtful 
that the bill recently sponsored by Rep. 
Thomas H. Eliot of Massachusetts, which 
looks toward a 6 per cent tax on both em- 
ployes and employers, will be adopted. 

e e 
The dra ft is Congress’s biggest headache. 
Every mail brings letters of complaint over 
unequal treatment of registrants because 
of differing opinions of draft boards. Don’t 
be surprised if there’s an attempt, in con- 
nection with legislation to conscript 18- 
and 19-year-olds, to overhaul the whole 
draft law and make it more uniform. 

e e 
Wage stabilization, as planned by the 
President, will apply only to war indus- 
tries, Democratic leaders in Congress have 
been told. They also hear that the Little 
Steel formula, which permits 15 per cent 
wage increases since Jan. 1, 1941, will be 
the pattern for the President’s plan. Wages 
in other industries would be checked, ac- 
cording to this plan, by price ceilings on 
the goods produced, 

eo e 
Brand names may not be entirely wiped 
out in the industry concentration pro- 
grams, under plans that have now crystal- 
lized. When civilian output of an industry 
is centralized in a few plants so the re- 
mainder of the firms may go on full-time 
war production, the operating companies 
may be permitted to make their former 
competitor’s brands on a royalty basis, if 
it is decided not to make only one Victory 
model. 
4 e @ 

Australian beef may help ease the Amer- 
ican meat pinch. Returning supply ships 
are expected to carry meat in one form or 
another, as well as wool. 


e e 
Labor pirating is almost as bad in gov- 
ernment as in industry. The Interstate 
Contmerce Commission, for instance, is 


finding it difficult to keep people that the 
Office of Defense Transportation wants, 
because the latter can pay more money. 
And the OPA’s organizational setup is be- 
ing shaken constantly by raids of its divi- 
sions on one another. 

Black-list evasions are causing the 
Board of Economic Warfare increasing 
concern, American commercial attachés in 
many countries are kept busy checking to 
determine whether shipments from the 
United States to non-black-listed firms 
may not find their way into the hands of 


*black-listed Axis friends. Some traders who 


have been involved in such deals will soon 
find their export licenses suspended. 

@ a 
Debts are being paid off so rapidly that 
government people believe installment ob- 
ligations will be wiped out, for the most 
part, in about eighteen months. After that, 
the anti-inflationists fear, there'll be noth- 
ing to soak up the purchasing power that 
is now paying off debts. 

e e 
The Truman Committee is biding its 
time to see what Donald Nelson’s new 
“tough guy” role accomplishes. Up to this 
point, however, Sen. Harry S. Truman has 
been disappointed in the WPB reaction to 
the committee’s disclosures. 
The Navy’s eyes have been opened by 
the excellent job the Army has done in 
pepping up production through sending its 
heroes and news from the front out to war 
plants. Hereafter, the Navy plans to be 
more liberal with its own heroes. 

e e 
City-bred farm hands aren’t doing so 
well, government people hear. The idea of 
using unemployed New Yorkers in New 
Jersey truck patches fell particularly flat 
because the Bronxites and Brooklynites 
just couldn’t catch on. Jersey truck farmers 
have resumed importing Negro hands from 
the South, 


e e 

Watch for a plant-efficiency drive. As 
the manpower pinch tightens and schedul- 
ing of raw materials irons out some of the 
present shortages, the emphasis will be 
placed on getting as much production as 
possible out of plant facilities. Production 
standards set either officially or unofficial- 
ly by labor might get a kicking around in 
this campaign. 

Lead is the brightest spot in the raw-ma- 
terials picture. It is being produced faster 
than it is being used up by the war indus- 
tries. But it is unlikely that restrictions 
will be relaxed to permit more lead to be 
used by civilian industries, because WPB 
experts have recommended that stockpil- 


ee 
—— 


ing be continued against a time sever 
years hence when the production rate wil 
slack off because of mine depletion. 

e e 
Farther curtailment of war-plant build 
ing is in the wind. Some of the plant facili. 
ties already under construction may not kk 
finished. Raw materials on hand will bk 
processed into stuff to throw at the enemy 
as soon as possible. 
Mica heads the list of urgently needed 
raw materials. It is needed so badly that 
quantities are being flown here from India, 
The Metals Reserve Corp. has started the 
wheels turning toward developing domestic 
mica resources mostly in North Carolina, 
New Hampshire, Connecticut, South Ds. 
kota, and Georgia. 

e ‘e 
Alloy steel shortages may eventually 
force military designers to figure on a 
shorter life for some war materials. Air. 
craft, however, probably will continue to 
get the first crack at whatever alloys ar 
available, since airplane engines must kk 
built to stand up. 


The war budget to be submitted to Cor 
gress in- January will ask for more tha 
$100,000,000,000. The Army has already 
got its bid in for $103,000,000,000 worth of 
war materials, but civilian war-production 
experts consider this amount out of line, 
considering Navy and Maritime Commis 
sion needs. 


e @ : 

The Department of Agriculture is ix 
terested in giving farm cooperatives 4 
larger place in the war-production picture. 
Look for at least one of the grain alcohol 
plants in‘ the rubber program to be op- 
erated by a co-op as a check on other pr- 
ducers. 


Argentine trade dilemma: The United 
States would like to wean Argentina away 
from the Axis, but there are fears that any 
goods sent there might find their way into 
Axis hands. 

The reaction to the anti-inflatio 
speech emphasized how the Farmers Ut- 
ion is moving into the spot of No. 1 New 
Deal farm organization, displacing th 
Farm Bureau Federation. The Farmers 
Union agreed almost immediately with the 
plan to stabilize farm prices, while the 
Farm Bureau shook its head dubiously. 
A new era of wooden sailing ships 
now not so certain. The Navy dislikes 
idea of windjammers for the coastal 
because of their slowness and because thé 
need highly skilled sailors who are ™ 
available in great numbers. 













Above — Assembly lines of 


to the many Beechcraft assembly lines, some of 


It obviously would be impossible for the little 
machine shop shown here to feed the necessary parts 


all-metal AT-11 twin-engine 
Beechcraft bomber trainers 





Beechcraft’s Machine Shop 

Below — Assembly lines of 

plywood AT-10 twin-engine 
Beechcraft trainers 


which are not shown here. 


More than 2 years ago Beechcraft initiated an extensive subcontracting 
program which absorbed the impact of priorities on the normal business of 
scores of machine shops. Loyal, hardworking subcontractors now are devoting 
to Beechcraft’s business an aggregate floor area that exceeds the total pro- 
ductive area of the Beechcraft factory. This has made possible the release 


of new machine tools to others and has prevented the dislocation by war 
conditions of many well-managed enterprises. 


Beechcraft’s experience is that properly directed subcontracting is a flexible 
and efficient way to increase output. 


Beech Aircraft 


CORPORATION 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE DOING THEIR ao) WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S.A. 














Air Conditioning for a rivet 


..,and (OU! 


Silly? To air condition rivets? Not at 
all. When aluminum rivets are cooled 
to sub-zero temperatures they can 
be riveted faster and more perfectly 
. - speeding up airplane production. 
Many of us think of air condition- 
ing only in terms of comfort for 
human beings. Yet today, air condi- 
tioning’s most important job is to 
keep the machines and materials of 
war industry at desired tempera- 
tures and humidities, 
To meet these wartime needs, 
revolutionary advances in air condi- 
tioning technique have been made. 


Temperature and humidity are main- 
tained far more exactly than ever 
before. Equipment is more compact, 
more flexible. — 

With the coming of peace, this 
experience will be applied to the 
making of improved air condition- 
ing equipment for all sorts of uses. 

Packaged air conditioners will be 
smaller, more compact, more eco- 
nomical—many more homes will 


have them. And in offices and fac- 
tories, air conditioning will lower 
costs and increase efficiency. General 
Electric will be a logical source of all 
types of this new equipment for air 
conditioning, refrigeration, heat 
transfer and heating. 

Air Conditioning and Commercial 
Refrigeration Department, Division 
422, General Electric Company, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. 
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Allies Arm for Counterblows 
as Nazis Hasten Eastern Drive 


Churchill Voices Optimism 
While Foes in Other Theaters 


Pause and Spar for Time 


Summer sped toward fall last week in an 
embattled world tense with expectancy. 
Only on one front, on the bloody steppe 
before Stalingrad, was there total war. 
Here, in one of the great battles of his- 
tory, the Russians fought heroically 
against odds as the first autumnal rains 
began to fall and early unseasonal snow 
whitened the Caucasus foothills. 

In Egypt, on the heels of the British 
victory near the Qattara Depression, fight- 
ing tapered off to skirmishes as both sides 
made ready for new clashes. In New 
Guinea, it flared anew as the Japanese 
breached the “impassable” Owen Stanley 
Mountains and bore down on the Allied 
base of Port Moresby. And along the 
sweeping swampy shores of Madagascar, 
it flickered briefly as the British put new 
landing parties ashore to secure the island 
and safeguard the Indian Ocean. 

But all these scraps around the world 
were only symptoms of far greater battles 
in the making. One such battle appeared 
to be looming inevitably in the Far East, 
where the Japanese still held under leash 
their major military groups—the Kwan- 
tung Army in Manchukuo, poised as an 
ever-present threat to Siberia, and tens 
of thousands of troops freed from the 
Philippine, Malayan, and Netherlands In- 
dies campaigns and now available for 
thrusts against India or Australia. 

The most important battle of all, how- 


_ ever, was being nurtured in Allied plans 


to open a second front in the Old World 
to relieve the Russians and put Hitler on 
the spot. Like the Japanese, the United 
Nations guarded their secret well. But 
like thunder creeping over the horizon, 
the portents grew louder every day. 


Such action was implicit in President 
Roosevelt’s declaration on Sept. 7 that Ger- 
man power must be “broken on the battle- 
fields of Europe” and that there were “at 
least a dozen different points” in the Eu- 
ropean area where Germany could be at- 
tacked. It was implicit in the first official 
disclosure, made in London and Washing- 





ton on Sept. 8, that top-ranking American 
war chiefs, including Admiral Ernest J. 
King, Commander-in-Chief of the Fleet; 
Gen. George C. Marshall, Army Chief of 
Staff; and Harry Hopkins, had participated 
last July in secret conferences with British 
leaders. Those talks, it was revealed, re- 
sulted in “complete agreement on war pol- 
icy and war plans” between Britain and the 
United States. 

The promise of aid to the Russians was 
also contained anew in Winston Churchill’s 
latest summary of the war. The British 
Prime Minister spoke “somewhere in Lon- 
don” in the heavily draped and paneled 


Acme 
Leaving the secret conference in July: Churchill leads, at his left Admiral 
King and A. V. Alexander, First Lord of the Admiralty; second row, Ambas- 
sador Winant, Admiral Stark, and Admiral Sir Dudley Pound; third row, 
Harry Hopkins and Vice Admiral Sir Charles J. C. Little of the Royal Navy 
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The war news of the week was 
highlighted by the heroic and unprece- 
dented Russian defense ofsStalingrad. 
Here, between the Don and the Volga, 
in antipodal contrast with the peaceful 
surrenders of Paris, Manila, and Singa- 
pore, the Russians have written a new 
page of achievement for defense in 
warfare. Here, the Red Army has given 
convincing proof of Russia’s power and 
will to fight on to the end—if proof 
were needed after the battles through 
the streets of Odessa, Kiev, and Khar- 
kov, and the halting of the Germans 
before Leningrad and Moscow. 

In attacking the city, the Germans 
used the frontal drive, supported by 
thrusts from the northwest and south- 
west directed on the river. Their pattern 
of maneuver was to deliver blows on a 
narrow front by concentration of air 
and ground forces, alternating the at- 
tacks with their north, south, and center 
columns. In such warfare each push 
gains the maximum ground possible 
before it comes to rest, after which the 
forces are regrouped for a shift to one 
of the other fronts. The tactics employed 
are similar to the battering-ram_ plays 
of football when one team is defend- 
ing its goal and the close-in defense 
strengthens. i 

The defenders of the Soviet citadel 
proclaimed their stand “to die rather 
than retreat.” The Germans faced the 
problem of fighting their way not only 
into the city, but through it, house by 
house and street by street. 

In this three-week-old battle the Rus- 
sian withdrawals have~>been orderly, 
and, as no great numbers of prisoners 
have been claimed by the Germans, it 
is safe to assume that the Red Army 
followed its traditional strategy in ex- 
ecuting one of the most difficult and 
daring of military maneuvers, extricat- 
ing itself from interlocked positions on 
a major battle front and in organizing 
and occupying new lines. 

The effect that the loss of Stalingrad 
would have on Russia has been told in 
these columns in recounting the part its 
indvstrial and transportation centers— 
rail, river, and highway—played in the 
war and peacetime organization of the 
Soviet Republics. 

For the Axis, the occupation of the 
city would have nearby and distant 





Stalingrad—A Lesson in Fighting 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, US.A. Retired 


repercussions. An immediate German 
drive could be expected on Astrakhan 
and down the shores of the Caspian 
Sea, followed by a consolidation of 
the quadrangle Krasnodar -Makhach 
Kala - Astrakhan - Stalingrad (News- 
WEEK, July 27). In Egypt, Rommel’s 
Afrika Korps would probably receive 
reinforcement, particularly tank and 
aviation equipment. In the Far East, 
Japan might find in this blow to Russia 
the signal for her long awaited drive 


‘into Siberia. 
Stalingrad’s loss would be crippling 


to Russia, but the price paid by Ger- 
many may be even more, measured in 
terms of ultimate victory. The Red 
Army has exacted a high toll of the in- 
vader, which will be registered in less 
German manpower and less German 
equipment in the battles yet to be 
fought on the western front. In this 


great struggle between the Don and the _ 


Volga, the Red Army has fulfilled its 
“chief immediate task,” as expressed 
by the Soviet press, “to bleed and ex- 
haust the enemy.” 


The British and American military 
staffs must have been comforted tre- 
mendously in Russia’s demonstrated 
ability to wear down the enemy while 
the Allied Armies were girding their 
loins. As a result, the policy of holding 
off a second front until the Allies are 
prepared for a major task was given a 
new impetus, fortified by the lessening 
probability of an SOS from Moscow. 

The delay in front of Stalingrad may 
mean great changes in Hitler’s im- 
mediate strategy. Autumn rains have 
come and winter snows are fast ap- 
proaching. The German High Com. 
mand, as a result of the cost in time, 
manpower, and equipment expended in 
the battle for Stalingrad, may be forced 
to halt north of the Caucasus Moun- 
tains. This would mean postponement 
until another day of the long-hearlded 
campaign against the British bastion 
of the Middle East—Syria, Iraq, and 
Tran. 

In other words, the German offensive 
strategy may be forced to shift to con- 
solidation and hibernation until after 
the day the groundhog peeks from his 
winter quarters in search for the ap- 
proach of spring. 








substitute House of Commons—a vast 
room, complete with press, diplomatic, and 
visitors’ galleries, that has been refitted to 
make it look like the real Commons, al- 
though its glassless boarded windows serve 
as reminders of the war. 

Describing the recent Dieppe raid as a 
“hard, savage clash” and the likely fore- 
runner of increasingly numerous similar 
raids, Churchill said the foray was essen- 
tial to “get information necessary before 
launching operations on a much larger 
scale.” He conceded that daily enemy air 
reconnaissance of British ports provided 
the Germans with “many signs and move- 
ments” that it was impossible to conceal— 
a clear hint that Britain could no longer 
hide its preparations for sea-borne attacks 
on the Continent. 

Churchill admitted too that the enemy 
was aware of the steady and rapid influx 
into Britain of American and other troops. 
But he added: “What he does not know is 
how, when, where, with what forces, and 
in what fashion he will be smitten.” 

But when he turned to his recent talks 
with Stalin, Churchill left no doubt about 
the Russians’ disappointment at lack of a 
second front so far. “The Russians did not 
think,” he said, “that we or America had 
done enough to take the weight off them.” 
And in an obvious reference to the im- 
mense problem of moving an enormous 
invasion armada, he added that “it was 
difficult to make the Russians comprehend 
the difficulties of ocean transport, as Rus- 
sia is essentially a continent while we are 
an island.” 

Nevertheless, Churchill seemed sure 
that he and W. Averell Harriman, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s representative at the 
talks, had impressed the Russians with the 
sincerity of the Allied resolve to go to 
their aid “as quiekly as possible, without 
regard to sacrifices and losses involved so 
long as the contribution is toward vic- 
tory.” He expressed confidence in Russia’s 
inexorable determination to fight Hitler- 
ism to the end. And as he surveyed the 
war in global terms, it was obvious that 
he felt the tide of war was shifting in 
favor of the Allies. 

He reported that sea losses were now 
diminishing and were now less than new 
construction. He extolled the Allies’ “grow- 
ing predominance” in the air and especially 
the feats of American Flying Fortresses in 
precision daylight bombings. As for Egypt, 
he revealed that as long ago as March Pres- 
ident Roosevelt had agreed to lend the 
British shipping, sufficient to transport 40,- 
000 to 50,000 additional men to the desert. 
These reinforcements, he said, played a part 
in smashing Rommel’s recent attack, and 
now the British were prepared to defend 
Egypt not for weeks but for several 
months—“I say months, but I might say 
more.” 

Finally, he declared that the new Iraq- 
Iran Army under Gen. Sir Henry Mait- 
land Wilson would not-only defend Iran 
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but might also eventually give support to 
the Russian left flank. 

Churchill’s confidence in the Russians’ 
ability to stay in the fight was shared by 
Harriman. In a radio report to the nation 
last week on his two visits to Moscow— 
with Churchill in July and with an Ameri- 
can mission ten months earlier—Harriman 
pointed out that as a result of the transfer 
of war industries to East Russia, Soviet 
war production had been remarkably well 
maintained and in some cases increased, 
despite the loss of territory and industrial 
cities. He added: “The Russians are de- 
termined to fight to the finish—they ask 
and give no quarter—it is either death to 
the invader or death to themselves.” 


Significance-———- 


The only clue in Churchill’s speech to 
specific future Allied actions in Europe was 
his hint of many more raids like Dieppe, 
including operations on a much larger 
scale. Even on a hit-and-run basis, such 
forays serve many useful purposes—they 
provide information on offensive tactics 
and on German defenses; they enable the 
RAF to paste the Luftwaffe; and by tying 
down German forces they afford some 
indirect aid to the Russians. 

Such repeated assaults also intensify the 
war of nerves. How they do that, and how 
the second-front picture shaped up as a 
whole last week, was described by News- 
wEEK’s London correspondent: “The Ger- 
mans will not know which attack is the 
actual opening of a second front ... 
Dozens of such raids will eventually draw 
off German divisions in the East to reserve 
areas behind the western front. The 
Wilhelmstrasse can have no doubts where 
the masses of American troops now arriv- 
ing in Europe are eventually destined. And 
Hitler’s Luftwaffe photos of numerous 
British harbors evidently show him, as 
Churchill indicated, the means by which an 
Allied second front will be launched. 

“However, every day the Allies lose in 
opening up a real second front enables the 
Germans to gain new ground in Russia 
and weaken Russia’s position. Should 
Stalingrad fall, the Germans could make a 
stronghold out of that city and use sit- 
down tactics in the Caucasus and on the 
rest of the Russian front for this winter, 
hampered only by Red attacks weaker 
than last year’s. Then they could draw off 
much~of their forces to western positions 
anyway—if not forced to do so by the 
Allies soon—and thus reinforce the 30 di- 
visions facing England in France and the 
Low Countries and the eleven divisions 
in Norway. 

“A winter-operated second front isn’t 
impossible and there are still many weeks 
of useful autumn weather during which 
the Channel and North Sea could be used 
for attacks. Diversions in Norway, Africa, 
and even Southern France could divert 
German attention from a smashing blow 
in preparation.” 


Port Noresb y 





Newsweek-Browne 


The Gap: Japs cracked the lofty New Guinea pass in Redskin style 


Japs in the Jungle 

Ever since the Japanese landed at Lae 
and Salamaua, in Northern New Guinea, 
last March, operations in that spiny, jun- 
gle-covered island have centered largely 
around the Gap (see map). This 8,000- 
foot-high gash in the towering Owen Stan- 
ley Mountains served first as a channel 
for bombers and fighters on both sides. 
Then, when the Japanese forced a beach- 
head near Buna, at the north end of a 
mountain track leading over the Gap, land 
skirmishes surged as far as Kokoda in the 
northern foothills. But still most military 
observers doubted that the Japanese could 
ever overcome the jagged limestone ra- 
vines, precipitous rises, and raging tor- 
rents of the mountain pass. 

Last week, the Japanese cracked the 
Gap. How they did it is told in the fol- 
lowing dispatch from Newsweex’s Mel- 
bourne correspondent: 


“Gradually the Japanese shipped crack 
Formosa-trained jungle troops from main 
bases to Gona and Buna, under cover of 
night or bad weather, then by truck and 
on foot to Kokoda. By Aug. 31, they had 
enough troops there. That day several 
thousand small, tough, green-uniformed 
men picked up tommy guns, 2-inch mor- 
tars, and ammunition canisters, and moved 
southward. There was only one track, so 
they avoided it. 

“Along it were Australian troops, tied 
close to the track because, with their 60- 
pound packs and need for replenishment 
of ammunition and food, it was their life- 
line to the Port Moresby base. Through 


dank, tangled vines dropping from trees, 
along spurs which fall thousands of feet 
to plunging torrents in gulch bottoms, the 
Japanese made their way. 

“Split into small units, keeping always 
to the heights, often scrambling 5 miles to 
gain a mile in the general direction of their 
advance, the Japs moved on. Sometimes 
small groups sighted a party of Austral- 
ians, their khaki uniforms sticking out 
against the jungle as green uniforms would 
against brown desert. If there was no 
other way, the Japs fought by sniping at 
officers, spraying defenders’ positions lav- 
ishly with tommy guns, and lobbing mor- 
tar bombs over trees and hills. But if they 
could, they walked around defensive posts 
unseen, unheard, soft-footing it on rubber 
shoes. Once behind, there was no more 
need for silence. With communications to 
headquarters cut, Australians had to fight 
their way back. 

“The Australians, under 48-year-old 
Gen. Sydney Rowell, keen-brained Middle 
East veteran, fought, as MacArthur’s com- 
muniqué said, ‘tenaciously, gallantly, un- 
der conditions of extreme hardship and 
difficulty.’ Their holding force was ade- 
quate to block any white man’s army 
which would perforce keep close to the 
track. They couldn’t stop the flood of Jap 
guerrillas. Wet to the skin with mists that 
hid giant peaks soaring up from the passes 
and with rain that fell almost ceaselessly; 
short on sleep and food; thin and yellow 
with malaria, the ‘diggers’ could only 
strive to find a maximum number of ene- 
my and, when they found them, kill them, 
usually at a range of 10 or 20 yards. They 
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Battle of Egypt: Allied Forces Operate in Wide Open Desert Spaces . . . 


From somewhere in the desert, this Italian soldier reached an Australian outpost and surrendered 


had killed 1,000 when they got word from 
their base that Myola was gone. From 
Myola back through the ranges to the 
summit of the pass, was 5 miles with a 
rise of about 1,000 feet from Myola’s 5,500- 
foot altitude. As the country rose, the 
jungle thinned, making outflanking easier 
for the enemy. 

“This 5 miles was the same story. So 
was the 714 miles to Efogi, 2,000 feet 
down, where the biggest Jap and Aus- 
tralian forces yet engaged came to grips 
in a grim, frontless ‘battle. The Japs 
have passed the worst country, but ahaad 
still lies 28 airline miles (perhaps 50 for 
man) of rugged, heavily timbered plateau, 
cleft with many ravines, before they are 
clear of the foothills. Then they would be 
separated from Port Moresby by a fur- 
ther 25 miles—easygoing by New Guinea 
standards, and tough by others—but still 
suitable for the employment of defenders’ 
field guns, lightly mechanized forces, and 


other equipment which not even the most 
miraculous Nipponese could bring across 
the mountains.” 


So the situation stood last week. Vigor- 
ous hand-to-hand fighting in the jungle 
had checked the Japanese advance, at least 
for the time being, just south of Efogi. At 
the same time, MacArthur’s bombers 
sought to hamper the Japanese by a series 
of smashing air attacks at Buna, Lae and 
Salamaua. In one such foray on Buna, 
American Flying Fortresses and Lockheed 
Hudsons poured 26 tons of bombs on the 
Buna airfield, destroying at least seven- 
teen planes on the ground. 


Rommel in a Hole 


Doubtless because premature optimism 
in communiqués had boomeranged in pre- 
vious desert campaigns, Britain’s Middle 
East Command was deliberately cautious 


in reporting the recent victory over Mar- 
shal Rommel near the Qattara Depres- 
sion. Even Prime Minister Churchill in 
his speech to Parliament Sept. 8 remarked 
on the “restraint and understatement” 
that characterized the communiqués. 

Howeyer, an American visitor to the 
Egyptian front spoke up boldly last week. 
He was Wendell L. Willkie, President 
Roosevelt’s special envoy on the battle 
fronts. Arriving in Ankara, Turkey’s capi- 
tal, from Cairo, after touring the desert 
arena, Willkie declared: “Rommel is in a 
hell of a hole. He had 100 of his 290 first- 
line tanks knocked out in the first battle. 
I saw the ruins of these tanks myself. 
Rommel has lost 40 per cent of his punch. 
In my opinion a second front has been 
established.” 

At the same time, it was reported in 
Ankara that Marshal Rommel had fallen 
seriously ill of an unidentified “desert 
disease.” From the battle front there 
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... Where Heat Is Torrid, Water Scarce, and Landscapes Are Weird 





International 


A slit trench makes a sandy bed 





was no confirmation of this. The British 
suggested that if Rommel were ill, he must 
be suffering from “Qattara Depression.” 

Land fighting in Egypt meanwhile sim- 
mered down to patrol skirmishes. But over 
sea and land, British, American, and other 
Allied pilots hammered continuously at 
Rommel’s communications and _ supply 
lines. Flying 450 miles to Suda Bay in 
Crete, Allied pilots blasted the docks and 
hit an airdrome. 

Tobruk, on which 3,000 tons of bombs 
have been dropped since June 23, also 
came in for heavy attacks. So regular have 
the sorties against this Axis base become 
that pilots have now dubbed the flight the 
“milk run,” replacing the former “bus 
route” to Bengasi. On Sept. 13, Tobruk 
was raided by British warships at the same 
time as it was attacked heavily from the 
air. The warships, London reported, put 
ashore troops who inflicted damage before 
withdrawing “not without losses.” 





British Combine 


Huge canvas bags hold front-line water supplies, 1 gallon per man per day 


Acme Radiophote 


Constant watch is kept on the Qattara Depression 


Japan’s Threat 


Kwantung Army Tops 15 Forces 
Poised to Strike in Orient 


Gen. I. R. Apanasenko, the big, beefy 
chief of Russia’s Far Eastern Army, re- 
turned to his headquarters at Khabarovsk, 
in Siberia, last week after a series of con- 
ferences in Moscow. To the press, he had 
“nothing to say.” 

A thousand miles to the south, 30,000 
Japanese troops left their barracks in 
Tientsin for a dusty trip to Inner Mon- 
golia. And elsewhere in China, in the 
Netherlands Indies, in Burma and Malaya, 
tens of thousands of other Japanese troops 
sweltered in the late summer sunshine— 
awaiting assignment. 

To worried statesmen in Chungking and’ 
Moscow, in Canberra and New Delhi, this 
aggregation of idle Japanese soldiers poised 





A captured German high-velocity antitank gun 


the question of the moment: Where would 
Japan strike next? 

Tokyo had kept its secret well. But the 
Mikado’s men were ready. Atogether, they 
comprised some 1,500,000 soldiers, divided 
into fifteen armies and spread all over the 
lands of the Western Pacific. 


Armies 


The strongest of the forces was the 
Kwantung Army—600,000 fresh, eager 
troops lining Manchukuo’s 1,900-mile bor- 
der with Siberia. To these men, this seemed 
the hour of climax to a decade of ambitious 
dreams. For a quarter of a century until 
1931, the force was no more than a well- 
behaved unit of railway guards. Then, 
without Tokyo’s consent, it seized Man- 
churia and promptly burgeoned out as an 
aggressive force. Within two years, the 
newly organized Kwantung Army was run- 
ning Manchukuo as its own barnyard. 

It was then that the army’s wily and 
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ambitious leaders fixed on their next con- 
quest—Siberia. They went to work. In a 
decade, the army grew tenfold. From a few 
rickety planes, its air force rose to per- 
haps 1,000 first-line bombers and fighters. 
Its secret service became the envy of the 
Axis Powers. Even before Hitler foisted 
National Socialism on Germany, the army 
made Manchukuo a Nazi-pattern state. 
Economy was regimented. To sate its 
hunger for steel, the army built a tre- 
mendous—and profitless—heavy industry. 
Strategic railways stretched eager fingers 
to the Soviet border. Lonely railway sta- 
tions sprouted into busy military bases, 
with secret fortifications and thousands 
of drilling men. 

The training of men for the eventual 
hour of attack became the militarists’ ob- 
session. Manchukuo—with winters as se- 
vere as anything the Japanese would en- 
counter in Siberia—offered a perfect drill 
ground. The men were sheathed in sheep- 
skins, thick gloves, and fur hats. The 
planes were put on ski runners. Special 
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winter fuel oils were developed. The tank 
and plane crews were given hundreds of 
hours of training in sub-zero temperatures. 
The result was a tough, superbly trained, 
professional army—Japan’s best. 
Especially good were the officers—bold, 
aggressive, competent, and cocky. The 
competence and boldness were especially 








Although these men have been taken captive they are far from unhappy. Their 
Japancse guards have been strictly instructed by Imperial Headquarters to exercise 
every consideration to their charges. As a result the true spirit of Japan, that of 
Bushido, is being demonstrated to the foreigner. In this manner, the U.S. and British 
prisoners of war are learning to appreciate the Japanese people. Had eheir leaders 
attempted to do the same, the War of Greater East Asia would never have come 
about. For the Nipp G tried rapp time after time. 

But in marked contrast to the friendly spirit existing between Japancse guards and 
their U.S. and British prisoners, ts the feeling of rivalry between British and American 
Internees. Recently U.S. prisoners at the camp petitioned the authorities that they 
be separated from the British inesteeping quarters. The British prisoners claimed 
the Americans to be “rude.” Japanese guards have managed to keep friendly to-all. 














marked at the top. They started by run- 
ning Manchukuo. Today the Kwantung 
Army’s graduates—men like Gen. Hudeki 
Tojo, the present Premier, and Gen. Kenji 
Doihara, chief of the Japanese Army Air 
Force—run Japan itself. 

The Kwantung Army’s commander is 
now Gen. Yoshijiro Umetsu, one of Ja- 
pan’s top half-dozen strategists. His fame 
rests on three solid pillars: an intimate 
knowledge of North China and Mongolia, 
a fierce hate of Russia, and an unyielding 
insistence on iron discipline. When Tojo 
gives the signal, Umetsu will strike—fierce- 
ly, cannily, and suddenly. 

The Kwantung Army remains the cream 
of Japanese military forces. But in the 
South Pacific area Japan has 300,000 other 
men, disposed in a manner which only 
Tokyo knows. Relatively new troops, with- 
out the Kwantung Army’s tradition, they 
are nevertheless well-trained, tough, and 
efficient. Behind them these scattered 
forces now have the experience of recent 
conquest, for they are the troops who 
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Poor Propaganda: The Japanese are trying hard 


to create the impression that American prisoners of war’ 


get the best of treatment. These photos from a Jap propa- 
ganda magazine purport to show: top, Maj. James Dever- 
eaux of the U.S. Marines, left, the former commander at 


Wake Island and a fellow prisoner receiving a gift of Jap 
radios; bottom, a “happy” group of internees at a prison 
camp. But skeptical Americans remembered the stories of 
torture and suffering told by the civilians who recently re- 
turned from Japanese concentration camps. 
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blitzed the Southwest Pacific. Before them 
they poise their threat—to Australia, or 
now that the monsoons are ending, to 
India. 


Significance———< 


Recent Allied victories in the Coral Sea 
and the Solomons have probably blocked 
any Japanese plans for an early thrust 
against Australia. And most military au- 
thorities, as of the beginning of this week, 
discounted the possibility of an imminent 
assault on India. One reason for this was 
the Battle of Midway. The loss of four 
carriers in that battle diminished Japanese 
power to carry out the sea end of an as- 
sault that would probably call for two 
separate but converging thrusts—one by 
land into the wilds and mountains of As- 
sam and the other across the Bay of Ben- 
gal toward Calcutta. That battle also 
taught the Japanese the power of land- 
based aircraft that could be thrown against 
any sea thrust at India. 

Thus, Japan’s logical next target is still 
Siberia. But the question of if, when, and 
where the attack will be launched is an 
enigma which only the Japanese could an- 
swer. One reason advanced by Washing- 
ton observers last week for Japan’s delay 
in launching the expected attack touched 
on Tokyo’s well-known fear of a devastat- 
ing Russian-American bombing attack 
from Vladivostok, only 675 miles from the 
Japanese capital. These observers sug- 
gested that the Japanese may still be build- 
ing up their offensive power in Manchukuo 
so as to ensure that Vladivostok could be 
pinched off in the first days of an assault. 





Log of the Solomons 


The Navy on Sept. 12 announced that 
isolated Japanese troops on Guadalcanal 
Island had been reinforced and supplied 
by small craft that approached the shore 
in darkness. Marines assisted by dive 
bombers, it added, were seeking out and 
attacking the enemy units. 


4 The same communiqué revealed that in 
three separate attacks on Guadalcanal— 
two by 26 bombers escorted by Zero 
fighters and one by 27 unescorted bomb- 
ers—the Japanese lost fifteen bombers and 
five fighters to the island’s Grumman Wild- 
cat fighters and anti-aircraft guns. It also 
reported that Douglas Dauntless dive 
bombers had attacked enemy positions on 
Gizo Island, site of a strategic harbor 215 
miles northwest of Guadalcanal. 


“In a delayed dispatch dated Aug. 24. 
Clark Lee, Associated Press correspond- 
ent with the Pacific Fleet, revealed how 
American forces had scored heavily that 
day in fights over Guadalcanal and while 
protecting a Navy task force at sea. The 
results: 96 enemy planes downed—47 by 
Navy fliers, 21 by Marine pilots, and 28 
by ack-ack. The Americans lost eight pilots. 


Madagascar Mop-Up 


From positions in Mozambique Chan- 
nel, warships trained their guns on the 
island’s palm-fringed ports. Reconnais- 
sance planes roared inland. Then, around 
dawn, the landing boats put off. The date 
was Sept. 10. The British were on the 
march again in Madagascar. 

It was the island’s second taste of war 
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British took over Madagascar 


since early May, when the British occu- 
pied the naval base of Diégo-Suarez, and 
Antalaha, one of the best anchorages in 
the Indian Ocean. But the British then 
failed to advance far inland, and the 
situation there rapidly turned from bad to 
worse. Governor Armand Annet, hand- 
picked by Laval, tied the island to Vichy 
with firm bonds. Other officials, liv- 
ing in hope of pensions and retirement to 


France, played along with Annet and 


Vichy. The French radio stations on the 
island broadcast anti-Allied propaganda in 
the Malagasy tongue. 

Meanwhile, Japanese and German 
agents filtered into the island. The former 
were landed from submarines. Their main 
job obviously was to keep an eye on the 
movement of ships in the busy lanes of 
the Mozambique Channel. Japanese sub- 
marines, the British asserted, refueled in 
the island’s hidden coves before raiding 
Allied lifelines. Even Japanese planes were 
reported reconnoitering near the island. 

Forbearance obviously paid no divi- 
dends, and the British naval and military 
authorities were becoming restive. Even 
more uneasy was South Africa’s Prime 
Minister Jan Smuts, whose land is pain- 
fully vulnerable to bombardment from 
Madagascar. “I don’t give a damn about 
the politics involved,” this pious forthright 
soldier exploded. “What we’ve got to have 
is the whole of Madagascar.” When he met 
Winston Churchill in Egypt last month, 


Smuts doubtless aired his anxieties. It was 
just a month later that the. British 
launched their new attack. 

The first landings were made at Am- 
banja, a strategic port on the northwest 
coast (see map); at Majunga, the island’s 
largest port and gateway to Tananarive, 
the capital; and at Morondava, another 
important port. There was only token re- 
sistance, and in their drive on Tananarive 
the British ran into no greater obstacles 
than road blocks and destroyed bridges. 
The British promptly promised the French 
officials uninterrupted salary and pension 
payments. 


o 3. 


Dark of the Moon 


The RAF last week demonstrated its 
technique of carrying out a major raid on 
a moonless night. The target was Diissel- 
dorf. A “powerful” force of bombers, esti- 
mated at 600 or more planes, was shown 
its target by pathfinder planes which 
dropped huge flares. One pilot told how 
the great Rhineland industrial center 
looked: “Streets, buildings, the Rhine— 
everything stood out under the flares. We 
circled around and then turned back along 
the river and let ’em have it.” 

The first group of mighty four-engined 
Lancasters hit Diisseldorf with 2-ton 
“block-busters.” They were followed by a 
swarm of Halifaxes which rained 100,000 
incendiaries on the wreckage left by the 
Lancasters, For two days after the raid 
smoke from immense fires billowed across 
the Rhine. The British lost 31 planes. 
Three nights later, the RAF raided Bre- 
men for the 100th time. This time they 
lost nineteen. 

Meanwhile, the American Flying For- 
tresses took a rest. Maj. Gen. Carl Spaatz, 
Commander of the United States Air 
Forces, personally decorated 22 members 
of the Fortress crews for “extraordinary 
valor in battles with the German Air 
Force.” And Allied spokesmen declared the 
prowess of the Fortresses and especially the 
firepower of their twelve .50-caliber ma- 
chine guns, had put the Nazis in a panic. 
It was reported that Field Marshal Goring, 
Luftwaffe boss, had sent into action some 
of his greatest aces in an attempt to wing 
the high-flying Boeings. One Fortress 
squadron commander, Col. Frank A, Arm- 
strong of North Carolinas said the Nazi 
pilots were even trying suicide attempts 
against the American planes. He added: 
“T had to pull out of line to keep one from 
ramming me when we bombed the aircraft 
factory at Meaulte.” 








City of Steel 


It rained on the Stalingrad front this 

, week. The clay and the sand of the flat- 
lands became mud, churned by tanks and 
splashed by exploding shells. Dying Ger- 
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man troopers clawed the viscous mud and 
were ground in by their advancing com- 
rades. In their wet trenches, the Russians 
shivered in the cold wind and fought and 
died with curses on their lips. For the Ger- 
mans were within sight of the city, and no 
rains could halt them now. 

But the Russians did not rely on 
weather. Their hope was pinned on their 
own valor, stamina, and readiness to die. 
They buried their tanks in the muddy 
steppe and used them as pillboxes. They 
furrowed into hillocks, and with machine 
guns and antitank rifles hurled back the 
unceasing Nazi attacks. And when nothing 
else availed, they stuck hand grenades be- 
hind their belts and shirts and threw them- 
selves in the path of the Nazi tanks. 

“No one must think,” cried the Red 
Star, the Army organ, “that the road to 
retreat is open. This is closed by the will 
of the people, demanding that the fight- 
ing continue to the end, and that Stalin- 
grad be held. No sacrifice is too dear, and 
deathless courage is required.” 

And of retreat there was no thought. 
The regulars and the half-trained militia 
men fought for every yard of mud and 
died at their posts. Their place was taken 
by fresh men, brought from beyond the 
Volga over two hastily built pontoon 
bridges. 

Though scarred by Nazi explosives, the 
factories of Stalingrad continued to turn 
out the needed weapons. A Nazi corre- 
spondent reported from the front: “To the 
south a gigantic smoke column darkens 
the horizon. This is where Stalingrad 
stands, day and night the target of the 
Luftwaffe. But out of the smoking, blaz- 
ing, bomb-shaken City of Steel, tanks 
come rolling fresh from plants. It is a 
most amazing conveyor belt, leading from 
lathe straight to battlefield—and ever- 
fresh Russian infantry contingents come 
storming along side by side with these 
new tanks.” 

The Germans attacked from three di- 
rections, alternating their blows to baffle 
the Red command. But important ad- 
vances were made only in the level and 
exposed southwestern sector, and every 
gain cost the Nazis thousands of lives. 
“The Fascists,” said the Red Star, “are 
wading knee-deep in blood.” 

Round the clock, too, the Luftwaffe 
continued to pound the Soviet defenses. 
“German planes,” said a Russian observer 
gloomily, “are literally hanging over our 
front line.” To ensure air control over 
Stalingrad, the German Air Force bombed 
Soviet fields far beyond the Volga. 

Unable to match the Luftwaffe in num- 
bers, the Red Air Force more than 
matched it in fury. Weary, haggard fliers 
made scores of sorties daily. The three- 
day log of a typical squadron showed 55 
engagements, with 66 Nazi planes de- 
stroyed. Other Soviet craft were sent out 
to seek their own objectives. Roaring low 
over the battlefield obscured by rain, they 
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Sovfoto Radiophoto 


“Smash the bloody hand of Fascism,” says this Red cartoon 


played havoc with the advancing infantry 
and tanks. The Red Air Force, which the 
Germans announced they had knocked out 
months ago, was writing its greatest epic. 


Air Surprise 

The Red Air Force has supplied one of 
the great surprises of this war. Even 
the Germans—who in pre-Hitler years 
helped build up the Soviet aviation in- 
dustry—discovered their intelligence re- 





This Is the Gen 

The RAF is avoiding shagbat Wof- 
ficers these days, showing fondness 
for rhubarb, getting acquainted 
with sprogs, and occasionally prang- 
ing cheeseye kites. What this RAF 
jargon means was explained by an 
Air Ministry news release which 
came to hand last week, detailing 
new RAF “slanguage.” Some ex- 
amples: 

Wofficer—Women’s Auxiliary Air 
Force officer 

Shagbat—homely 

Rhubarb—strafing operation 

Strike—Channel patrol 

Prang—crash 

Cheeseye kite—worn-out plane 

Sprog—new pilot officer 

Put up a black—make a mistake 

Queen Bee—WAAF commander 

Ropey type—unpopular individual 1 

Gedawng—explosion 

Gen—low-down 

Duff gen—phony low-down 











ports were either wrong or incomplete. On 
June 22, 1941, the Luftwaffe dumped 
thousands of tons of explosives on Soviet 
planes lined on border airfields. Only 
months later did it learn that the bombed 
craft and hangars were made of papier- 
maché and plywood—a year’s work for 
some of Russia’s best movie-set makers. 

The day of the invasion, the Red Air 
Force consisted of 19,000 first-line and 
12,000 reserve planes. Twenty-five plants 
were producing 3,000 craft a month. Some 
of the biggest plants—in Leningrad, Khar- 
kov, and Stalingrad—have since been dis- 
mantled and shipped beyond the Urals. 
Others doubtless have been destroyed. But 
even today Soviet production is estimated 
at 1,500 planes. 

These craft, the Luftwaffe soon discov- 
ered, were a match for anything it could 
offer. The Sovict fighters fought the vaunted 
Messerschmitts on equal terms and oper- 
ated in temperatures and on_ airfields 
which no German craft could endure. 

Most of the Soviet craft were the prod- 
uct of the five famous designers: Sergei 
Ilyushin, who recently received a Stalin 
award of 100,000 rubles; Alexander Yakov- 
lev; N. N. Polikarpoff, who specialized 
in fighter models; A. A. Mikulin; and A. 
N., Tupolev, reported purged in 1937. 

The best fighters now in use are the 
MIG-S3 I-26, and YAK-1. MIG-3 is an un- 
orthodox craft, built partly of wood and 
partly of metal. Armed with a Soviet-de- 
signed rocket cannon and several machine 
guns, it has a speed of 360 miles per hour. 
1-26, the newest of Polikarpoff’s brood of 
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fighters, resembles a Hurricane and carries 
a cannon and two machine guns. An earlier 
model, the year-old I-19, is reported to 
have a speed of better than 400 miles per 
hour, a ceiling of nearly 40.000 feet, and a 
700-mile range. YAK-1 is a hush-hush plane 
of an entirely novel design by Yakovlev. 

Of the bombers, the best-known is the 
Stormovik, designed by [Ilyushin. Pat- 
terned after a Heinkel, it mounts two rock- 
et cannon and two machine guns and car- 
ries eight 125-pound and a large number of 
smaller bombs. Its special job is low-level 
attack on tanks and ground forces. 

Other work horses of the bomber com- 
mand are the SB-3, DB-3, PE-2, and 
YAK-4. SB-3 is the youngest of the SB 
(medium bomber) family, which saw ex- 
tensive action in Spain, China, and Fin- 
land. This craft, originally designed by 
Tupolev, carries a crew of three and a 
half-ton bomb load. Its top speed is 280 
miles per hour, and its range is 500 miles. 

DB-3, designed by Ilyushin, has a bomb 
load of 244 tons, range of 2,500 miles, 
ceiling of 28,000 feet, and top speed of 
265 miles per hour. An earlier plane of 
this design in 1939 flew nonstop from 
Moscow to New Brunswick. PE-2 is an 
exceptionally fast bomber, with a power 
plant of 1,900 horsepower. It carries a 1- 
ton bomb load and a crew of three. 

The Russians are proud of their record. 
The designer, Sergei Ilyushin, put it thus: 
“When Hitler attacked the Soviet Union, 
he didn’t expect to find us well armed. 
(But) our fighter planes beat the Ger- 
mans, our bombers penetrated the Ger- 
man hinterlands, our antitank planes are 
destroying Nazi troops.” 


Infantryman, 1942 Style: British ‘Training 
Combines New Tactics and Modern Weapons 


The story which follows is another in the 
series sent by Harry F. Kern, editor of 
Newsweek's Fighting Fronts Department, 
who is in England to gather background 
information. 


At a British Army Camp (By Wire- 
less) —This is the story of a few hundred 
men. They are members of a battalion of 
British infantry serving with a regiment 
from the west of this island, a regiment 
with something of the sea in its traditions. 
Before the war these men were civilians 
and their unit was part of the Territorial 
Army, British equivalent of the National 
Guard. There is nothing fancy about them. 
They are just infantry. But they have the 
strongest conviction that it is the infan- 
tryman—British or American—who is go- 
ing to deliver the final blow against Hitler. 

After a visit to the battalion, this corre- 
spondent would not question their opinion. 
For these infantrymen are as carefully 
trained and organized for war as a Panzer 
division. In rolling country just outside a 
garrison town, they showed what they 
could do. 

On hills that take the place of the old 
parade ground, they went through battle 
drills that lived up to that name. One drill 
showed the securing of a bridgehead. Mo- 
torcyclists wearing crash helmets and 
armed with tommy guns made in Chicago 
dashed down a road across the bridge, es- 
tablished advanced posts, and disappeared 


in the bushes. Then, in a cloud of dust 
came Bren gun carriers with heavier 
weapons. More gun positions were set up 
and the bridgehead secured. In another 
exercise Bren carriers were used to trans- 
port mortars, and the troops showed split- 
second timing in setting up the weapons 
and laying down a hasty fire on the 
enemy. 

These things sound easy. Actually, each 
operation required an intensive degree of 
training. All movements were performed as 
quickly as the machines could move and 
as fast as the men could run. Each man 
was drilled to do instinctively certain 
things that gain invaluable minutes on the 
battlefield and leave the brain free to solve 
unforeseen problems that always arise. All 
the men were also trained to act as a team 
from the smallest unit on up and to make 
that team as efficient as possible. The 
training is worked out with the conflict 
against tanks, especially tank hunting, and 
against planes constantly in mind. Finally, 
every man must be able to use all infan- 
try weapons, of which there are many 
more than in the last war. 

But exercises are only part of the new 
system of battle tactics which the British 
Army is now instilling into its men. These 
tactics were partly born of bitter experi- 
ence in the Battle of France. Some were 
obviously inspired by ideas behind Com- 
mando training. But primarily they repre- 
sent a new approach to the problem of 














Newsweek 
Humorous Wise 
Here is one great statesman’s appraisal 
of another, after their first meeting. Win- 
ston Churchill, most skilled reporter among 
world leaders, drew this picture of Joseph 
Stalin in his speech to Commons on Sept. 
8: 


It was an experience of great interest to 
meet Stalin . . . It is very fortunate for 





Newsweek 


Stalin, by Churchill 





Blunt 


Russia to have this great, rugged war 
chief at her head in her agony. Stalin is 
a man of massive and strong personality, 
suitable to the stormy times in which he 
has lived. He is a man of inexhaustible 
courage and will power, a man direct and 
even blunt in speech, which, as one brought ’ 
up in the House of Commons, I do not 


Strong 





Rugged 


fail to appreciate . . . Above all, Stalin is 
a man with that saving sense of humor, 
which is of high importance to all men and 
to all nations, and particularly to great 
men and to great leaders. Stalin also left 


upon me the impression of deep, cool wis- 


dom and complete absence of illusion of 
any kind. 
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WAR TIDES 





As Winston Churchill said in a 
recent statement to Commons, the strug- 
gle at sea is the foundation of all efforts 
of the United Nations. Upon its success- 
ful outcome depend the hopes of a second 
front, the deadly pressure of the blockade 
upon Germany and Italy, the continuous 
flow of war supplies and reinforcements 
to world key points, and the ultimate 
fate of the situation in the Far East. 

The Germans know this, hence the 
relentless struggle day and night by the 
Axis afr and sub-sea forces against the 
Allied sea-transportation systems in all 
the waters of the world their forces can 
reach. 

When the submarines struck us in 
January off the Atlantic Coast, they 
found a soft spot. We realized the danger, 
but what effective defense could we put 
up at first, in the face of our many world 
commitments, or what practical offensive 
could we take against the submarines 
when our sea forces were strained to the 
limit to protect the convoy lanes already 
established? Also, a new threat had 
opened in the Pacific, and this meant that 
demands upon our air and sea strength 
were being pressed in all quarters of the 
world. 

In the face of these odds, justice re- 
quires that emphasis should not be laid 
upon the many ships sunk when the sub- 
marines first hit our Atlantic Seaboard, 
but upon the good recovery we have 
made since that date in the new ships 
sliding into the water to replace tonnage 
sunk, in the steps taken to guard de- 
fensively the ships using our ports, and 
finally in carrying the offensive to the 
submarine. 

Like every submarine blitz Hitler has 
attempted since this war started, the 
January attack began with a low, reached 
a peak, and then subsided. The peak 
months were May, June, and July, with 
the record showing 61, 78, and 68 ships 
) 
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The U-Boat Is Still a Big Problem for Us 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT. U.S.N. Retired 





Rio de Janeiro 
Catharina I. 





Rio Grande do Sul 
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U-boat problem: Brazil’s long coast 


sunk. Then the wave of sinkings began 
to subside. But even during these high 
months, the record shows that of 11,125 
ships moved in convoy, only five were 
sunk while in convoy. 

As soon as practicable, convoying was 
established along our Atlantic Coast. 
When the pickings became bad there, 
submarines moved into the Gulf of Mexi- 
co and the Caribbean. Later, convoys 
were established from Key West to Aruba 
and Trinidad. Additional convoys began 
to move through the Gulf to ports in 
Texas. 

Probably because of our counter- 
measures, Axis submarines moved south 
and we heard of sinkings off the bulge 
of Brazil, which in a way resembles our 
Cape Hatteras—the graveyard of many 


a good ship. 


The position of Brazil is peculiar, 
constituting a sea and air problem which 
imposes another load on our shoulders 
for solution. 


Compared with our 2,800 miles of At- 
lantic and Gulf sea fronts, Brazil has a 
$,700-mile Atlantic front. Then there is 
a stretch of more than 700 miles along 
the Guianas, between Trinidad and Bra- 
zil. The entire coast from Trinidad to 
the southern tip of Brazil is marked with 
offshore shoals and strong currents. 

Brazil has no navy to speak of, capable 
of escort duty or close shore patrol, and 
the few light draught monitors and 
gun boats she has should be better 
suited to the Amazon than to deep-sea 
work, 

The country is only 1,620 miles from 
Dakar, and in between lie St. Paul 
Rocks, 1,080 miles from Dakar—of some 
possible use to submarines as a lurking 
spot. Nearby due east from Rio and 780 
miles away, Trinidad Island is con- 
veniently located if it were used by the 
enemy. Eight miles off French Guiana 
are the Salut Islands, which can be 
placed in the category with Dakar. 
Fernando Noronha, 210 miles from Natal, 
is the one bright spot in the offshore 
picture, for there the Brazilians have an 
airfield. 

In fact, Brazil’s best counter to an 
active submarine campaign would seem 
to come from an active air offensive 
conducted from conveniently located air- 
fields, much as the RAF has operated in 
the Bay of Biscay with what is stated to 
be fairly good results. 


Ii: spite of the heavy bombing car- 
ried on by the RAF against building 
facilities and shore bases, and the counter- 
operations taken against the submarine, 
the U-boat’s menace will continue until 
the war is over. Wherever soft spots de- 
velop, and particularly against the At- 
lantic and Barents Sea convoys, a new 
blitz may break out at any moment, 
assisted by any surface craft the Axis 
can muster. 








using infantry in combination with mod- 


ern weapons. 


Most of the officers in this battalion have 
been through what is called the “Battle 
School.” Here they undergo a rigorous 
course of battle tactics, including the con- 
duct of operations under actual fire. They 
learn how to assault a hostile coast and 
how to fight their way through a house 
held by the enemy (the house used in this 
maneuver has a room with a sign in Ger- 
man indicating headquarters and an effigy 
of Hitler inside) . 


From Battle School, the officers return 
to battalions scattered all over Britain. 
Thus the new tactics gradually filter down 
throughout the army. Meantime, men in 
the ranks have also been put through what 
is known as a hardening-up course. This 
includes such training as running a diffi- 
cult obstacle course, but its real purpose is 
to get the men in such tough physical state 
that the rigors of the battlefield will come 
as no strain. As an example, part of the 
battalion this correspondent saw had just 
marched 7 miles in one hour and nine min- 


utes with full equipment. This is not cor- 
sidered unusual. Many officers in the bat- 
talion are over 30, yet manage to stand the 
pace without trouble. 

Such battle training is intended to be ap- 
plied to the entire British Army. To 4 
large extent American troops will probably 
also be given similar drill, and by that 
time they will be unrecognizable as infan- 
try to the doughboy of the last war. 
But they will be equipped tn leave a 
unforgettable memory with the Ger 
mans. 
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Laval Further Humbles France 


by Putting Labor in Slavery 


But Two Leaders Remind Him 
That Liberty Can Never Die 
in Country of Its Birth 


To France, one of Europe’s last un- 
tapped reservoirs of manpower, Adolf Hit- 
ler last week sent out a call for more slaves 
to man his bomb-scarred factories. 

Obediently, Pierre Laval, Vichy Chief 
of Government, hopped into action. His 
siren calls for volunteers (NEWSWEEK, 
Aug. 24) had failed. A whip was needed. 
On Sept. 11, the doddering Chief of State, 
Marshal Henri Philippe Pétain, signed a 
decree placed on his desk by Laval and his 
pure-Fascist Secretary of Labor, Hubert 
Lagardelle. By it, every Frenchman be- 
tween 18 and 50 and every unmarried 
woman between 21 and 35 were subjected 
to compulsory labor service. Vichy bland- 
ly conceded that the decree—“in the 
higher interests of the nation”—was pri- 
marily designed to relieve Germany’s 
labor shortage. 

It was an unprecedented measure. Never 
before had individual Frenchmen been 
obliged to work. Never before in modern 
history had a nation humiliated itself to 
the point of conscripting its manpower to 
toil in the conqueror’s land. Before pub- 
lishing the decree, Laval adopted safe- 
guards. 

The next day at dawn, soldiers and po- 
lice suddenly swarmed over Vichy, trans- 
forming the spa into an armed camp. 
Every strategic point bristled with rifles 


and machine guns. Among the heavily ' 


guarded spots, along with the airfield and 
government offices, was the headquarters 
of the Nazi Consul General Krug von 
Nidda. (Nidda’s villa stands, ironically, at 
the junction of the Boulevard of the 
United States and the Boulevard of Rus- 
sia, around the corner from the Hotel of 
England and Belgium Street.) 

The alarm came as a fitting climax to a 
jittery week. Day after day, protests, out- 
going and incoming, kept Laval on an 
anxious seat.. 

Indignation was written on the puppet’s 
oily face as he summoned the United States 
Chargé d’Affaires, S. Pinkney Tuck, on 
Sept. 7. He protested against the second 
bombing of Rouen by American planes in 
which, according to Vichy, 162 civilians 
were killed and 500 wounded. Rejecting 
the protést, Tuck warned Laval that war 


plants used by Germany would be bombed 
“at every opportunity in the future.” 
Smarting, Laval two days later denounced 


- Washington for approving the new British 


campaign in Madagascar (see page 25). 
Meanwhile, Laval himself had been 
caught in gusts of wrath. On Sept. 9 it was 
revealed that the two Parliamentary lead- 
ers of France, the bearded, patriarchal 
President of the Senate, Jules Jeanneney, 
78, and his counterpart in the Chamber of 
Deputies, the hulking, 70-year-old Edou- 
ard Herriot, had sent a joint letter to 
Marshal Henri Philippe Pétain and Laval, 
warning them against any move to draw 
France into war against “our allies.” 


The eloquent letter, which may come 
to rank among the great documents of 
French history, along with Emile Zola’s 
famous “J’accuse” and the spirited defense 
speeches by Blum and Daladier at the 
Riom trials, was motivated by a decree 
ordering the bureaus of both houses of 
Parliament to cease their functions by 
Aug. 31. Ever since the Parliament had 
been actually—though not technically— 
abolished by Pétain, these permanent 
offices had been the last vestige of popular 
government in France. 

Jeanneney and Herriot spoke with an 
abandon rarely heard under dictatorships: 
“They have misled you if they tell you 
that the country will follow along the path 
you are trying to take. It tolerates—be- 
cause it can do nothing else—the measures 
and the successive restrictions you have 
imposed upon it. But do not make the 
foolish mistake of believing that you can 
win the adhesion of its spirit or its 





Herriot and Jeanneney dared to lash out at Pétain 
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Gloom in France: Concentration camps are the fate of Laval’s enemies 


heart... .” There followed a sentence that 
may become one of the classic declarations 
of this war: “It is impossible for liberty to 
die in the country of its birth whence it 
spread all over the world.” 

Still another attack on, Laval came from 
a different quarter. Aroused by the brutal 
mass deportations of Jews from the un- 
occupied as well as the occupied zone of 
France, two of the nation’s foremost 
church leaders condemned the action. 
Jules Saliége, Archbishop of Toulouse, 
wrote a pastoral letter, publication of 
which was prohibited by Laval. Pierre 
Cardinal Gerlier, Archbishop of Lyon, 
wrote to Marshal Pétain. The French Prot- 
estant Federation, through its leader the 
Rev. Marc Boegner, sent a similar protest 
to the Chief of State. 

But all these efforts were impotent to 
halt the rising tide of deportations, which 
reached a total of 20,000 by Sept. 15. 
The deportations, ordered by the Nazis, 
had become established Vichy policy. 


Significance- 


While Laval long ago staked his politi- 
cal life on collaboration with Germany, 
he also held the conviction that the 
French people must be gradually “edu- 
cated” in the ways of submission. Pres- 
sure from the Nazis, however, compelled 
him to step up the pace of collaboration. 
He was asked first to provide men in 
wholesale lots for labor in Germany. He 
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yielded. He was asked to use the French 
Air Force to resist Anglo-American bomb- 
ings of war plants in the occupied zone. 
He pondered. 

The decision taken and the decision in 
the making involved mighty risks. With 
a full knowledge that he is hated through- 
out France, he agreed to impose slavery 
on the nation. Success in the enterprise 
would give him a stranglehold on the 
people that perhaps nothing short of an 
Allied invasion could break. On the other 
hand, the labor decree invited open re- 
volt. Apprehending this danger he took 
the precaution of jettisoning the last re- 
mains of the Parliamentary regime, which 
effectively shut out the people from any 
voice in their destiny. The military show 
added emphasis. 

Whether to attack the Allied bombers 
was a tougher problem, since this would 
be tantamount to war with the United 
States. Such a move would jeopardize the 
Vichy regime’s life no less than the labor 
program. 

Most members of Laval’s cabinet ad- 
vocated the avoidance of rupture with 
Washington, If, however, the Nazis forced 
the issue, Laval, a wily skirmisher, would 
prefer to have Washington take the 
initiative (see Periscope). He would then 
be in a better position to point to the 
United States as an aggressor which had 
cold-bloodedly junked its traditional ties 
with France. 





Proud Luxembourg 


General Strike Is the Reply 
to Nazi Attempt to Swallow It 


Mir Wille Bletwe Wat Mir Sin—We 
Want to Remain What We Are. For 83 
years this simple slogan has echoed through 
the 999 square miles of hilly woodland, 
stream-fringed pastures, and neat, cobble- 
stoned villages of the Grand Duchy of 
Luxembourg. The words, written in a mon- 
grel idiom with German, French, and 
Flemish ingredients, form the opening line 
of Luxembourg’s national anthem. 

Twice in a generation the humble wish 
of the 300,000 Luxembourgers has been 
trodden down, through the same neighbor's 
disregard for “scraps of paper.” The first 
time, Luxembourg’s neutrality (guaran- 
teed by the 1867 Treaty of London) was 
brushed aside by the Kaiser’s Armies on 
Aug. 2, 1914. Its ruler then was a lovely, 
20-year-old girl, Grand Duchess Marie 
Adelaide. Throughout the war, the Ger- 
mans used the country for military pur 
poses but interfered little with its internal 
affairs. Kaiser Wilhelm once even dined his 
pretty victim in great pomp on a courtesy 
visit. : 

Not quite so chivalrous was Adolf Hit- 
ler, after Luxembourg’s 475 soldiers and 
one machine gun had failed to halt the 
Nazi onslaught on May 10, 1940. Grand 
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but he got 
«, the Camels!” 


WHERE THEY ARE, where they’re 
going may be a military secret, but it’s 
no secret that the one gift they want 
most from home is cigarettes. The 
brand? Camel —the favorite in every 
branch of the service... Army, Navy, 
Marines, Coast Guard (see bottom, 
right). Make it a point today to send a 
carton of Camels to that fellow you 
know in the service. Ask your dealer 
for the Camel carton in the service 
mailing wrapper. 


IT’S EVEN EASIER than writing a letter. — 
No wrapping—no mailing. Your dealer has a 
special wrapper for Camel cartons and complete 
mailing instructions for all branches of the 
service. Stop in at your dealer today. Let him send 
off a carton of Camels to that young fellow 
who’s waiting to hear from you. Take another 
carton home with you. Enjoy that full, rich 
flavor ... that slow-burning mildness that only 
Camels give. Then you'll know why, with Good news from home! A carton of Camels. Yes, 
men in the service, the favorite is Camel! ” "when the order of the hour is steady nerves, miidness 
means more than ever before. And for steady pleasure, 
there’s nothing like mild, slow-burning Camels. 


Send him his 
favorite... 
THE CIGARETTE OF 
COSTLIER =TOBACCOS 


we FIRST OVER THERE... 


* * * 

With men in the Army, Navy, 
Marines, and the Coast Guard, the 
favorite cigarette is Camel. 

(Based on actual sales records in 
Post Exchanges, Sales Commissaries, 
Ship’s Service Stores, Ship’s Stores, 
and Canteens.) 

* * * 


—AND OVER HERES 
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ApoPT G.T.M. INDUSTRIAL 


RUBBER CONSERVATION PLAN}, 


Key executives acclaim Goodyear-developed pro- 
cedure that can prolong life ! of rubber products 


as much as 50%, Get your plant started now 


N a few short weeks the Good- 
year Rubber Products Con- 
servation Plan has become 
American industry’s first line of 
defense against the rubber 
shortage. 


More than a thousand top oper- 
ating men from nrajor manufac- 
turing companies have enthu- 
siastically endorsed the plan, at 
meetings held in fifty cities from 
coast to coast, by the G.T.M. — 
Goodyear Technical Man. 





So impressed have they been by 
its rubber-saving possibilities, 
many asked the G.T.M. to come 
into their plants and explain the 
program in detail to the mechan- 
ical staffs. Upwards of 200 of 
these individual plant meetings 
have now been held, and many 
more are scheduled. 


That is the verdict of industry 
on the Goodyear plan —a prac- 
tical program for conserving 
your now almost irreplaceable 
rubber products and prolonging 
their life many extra months, 


Available to all 


The Goodyear conservation pro- 
gram consists of three simple, 
easy-to-follow steps: 


“Goodyear Wages War on 
Waste” — a graphic, educational 
slide film which illustrates to 
your men, plainly and clearly, 
recommended conservation 
practices. 


Practical plant demonstrations 


by the G.T.M.—what to lock for, 
how to inspect and what meas- 
ures to take to give hose, belts 
and other products longer life. 


“Goodyear Industrial Rubber 
Products Conservation” manual 
—a fully illustrated 40-page 
book, telling exactly how to 
make repairs, and filled with 
suggestions for saving rubber - 
left with your operating men 
for their guidance. 


How to get the program 


To have the G.T.M. hold a rub- 
ber conservation meeting at 
your plant, simply write us to- 
day, and a definite date will be 
set. There is no charge for this 
service; it is not necessary that 
you be a Goodyear customer — it 
is all part of Goodyear’s effort 
to help the nation save rubber. 
To arrange for your meeting, or 
obtain copy of the manual, write: 
Goodyear, Industrial Conserva- 


tion Dept. NW-7, Akron, Ohio. 
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ARGEST PLANTS 


What industry Thinks 
of the G.T. M. Plan 


“I am interested in having 
your Goodyear Technical 
Man hold a meeting at our 
plant to show our operating 
men your methods of con- 
serving industrial rubber.” 


—PRESIDENT, 
LARGE COKE COMPANY. 


“One of the finest things 
Goodyear could possibly 
do. Plants that receive its 
benefits ca ir certainly thank 
Goodyear.” 


—MAINTENANCESUPERINTENDENT, 
LARGE STEEL COMPANY. 


“Goodyear certainly has 
the right idea and we most 
certainly want them to 
conduct plant meetings for 
us.” 

—MANACER, 

LARGE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


“Kindly send me twelve 
more of your manuals, one 
for each of our plant 
superintendents.” 
—PReEsmENt, 
LARGE PAPER COMPANY. 


(Typical remarks hundreds 
letters te of 
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not ‘too little and too late” 
but Much...on time 


Without realizing it—we, the least warlike of na- 
tions, have long been readying ourselves for war. 


We have not yet hit our production stride. But 
we will—soon. And our success, when it comes, 


will be the success of preparation in advance of 
the need. 


Preformed Wire Rope is one example, duplicated 
in scores of other industries. 


First introduced in 1924, Preformed gradually 
sold itself to industry by doing more work, with 
greater safety, for less money. 


Today when more work, with greater safety, for less 
money is a war production “must”, Preformed is 
in demand throughout the nation. 


Furthermore, Preformed, because it lasts longer, 
saves an important tonnage of steel. 


All this is a tribute to American thinking and 
doing. It is typical of thousands of American 
products in different channels of production. 


Preformed 


One of Cmowe 


ASK YOUR OWN WIRE ROPE MANUFACTURER OR SUPPLIER 
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Symbols of Resistance: This Luxembourg poster bearing the national slogan, 
“We Want to Remain What We Are,” typifies the spirit of the Duchy’s 


miners. The “Free Luxembourger,” above, is the local underground paper.’ 


It’s editor’s name is the equivalent of John Doe, and the address given is that 
of the Luxembourg prison. The paper’s claim to have direct wireless com- 
munication with London, New York, and Moscow is literally true. 


Duchess Charlotte Aldegonde, younger sis- 
ter of Marie Adelaide (whom: she suc- 
ceeded in 1919), fled to France with her 
government. Later, the tall, dark-haired 
sovereign, now 46 and a mother of six, es- 
tablished her government in Montreal and 
London. 

Three months after the German Armies 
had occupied the close-knit little democ- 
racy on the Moselle, Hitler appointed 
Gustav Simon as its Gauleiter. Simon 
promptly broke a pledge, given to the Na- 
tion on the day of invasion, that “Ger- 
many has no intention of violating the 
territorial independence of Luxembourg 
cither now or in the future.” He declared 
the constitution void, abolished the na- 
tional currency, introduced German law, 
and forbade the use of the French lan- 
guage. 

Luxembourg’s large iron-ore mines and 
st~el mills were placed under German con- 
trol. It was a nice plum for the iron-hun- 
gry Nazis, for the little country has a steel- 
producing capacity one-fifth that of France, 
which is 212 times larger. Its seven steel 
mills and 35 blast furnaces produced in 
1939 1,960,000 tons of pig iron and 2,016,- 
000 tons of steel. 

Moreover, German residents and a few 
local quislings banded together in the 
Volks-Deutsche Bewegung, or V.DB. (ac- 
tually the German People’s Movement, but 
popularly referred to as Verein Der Bandi- 
ten, or “gangsters’ union”) - With their aid 
Simon attempted to launch a “Return to 
the Reich” campaign, but failed miserably. 
Actually, Luxembourg had never belonged 
to Germany. 

Irked by strong popular resistance to his 
Germanization drive, Gauleiter Simon had 
more than 1,600 Luxembourgers deported 
to Germany and many more thousands ar- 
rested. At least three patriots were ex- 


ecuted and others barbarically maltreated 
in the Gestapo’s dreaded headquarters, 
called Villa Knupp Mech (Villa Thrash 
Me). 

A long-brewing crisis came to a head 
last week. On Aug. 30, Simon had formally 
declared the incorporation of Luxembourg 
into the Reich as Gau Moselland. In pro- 
test against the annexation and compul- 
sory service in the German Army, Luxem- 


_ bourg’s 20,000 steel-workers on Sept. 9 de- 


clared a general strike. The Nazis retali- 
ated by declaring a state of civil emergency 
and setting up military courts in all towns. 
It was announced that strikers would be 
sentenced to death and immediately ex- 
ecuted. But even this rigor failed to halt 
the first general strike that has yet oc- 
curred in a Nazi-occupied country. 





Thank You, Mr. ‘Adin 


I have been asked by my officers to 
treat the Yanks as good pals and make 
them feel at home, but as we are now in 
two different spheres or standards of life 
financially this makes our intentions hope- 
less to fulfill unless we want to resort to 
sponging, and generally speaking Tommy 
Atkins is not a sponger. 


This letter from a British soldier was 
read in the House of Commons last week 
during a debate on soldiers’ pay. The gov- 
ernment had announced a raise of 10 cents 
a day for soldiers, sailors, and airmen, 
boosting the lowest daily rate from 50 to 
60 cents (compared with the American 


-soldier’s $2). Sir Stafford Cripps, gov- © 


ernment leader, admitted the increase was 
neither “lavish” nor “spectacular.” His 
critics, who were in all: parties, sarcasti- 


cally agreed. 






ABROAD 



























































At the same time, Cripps thanked the _ 
Americans in Britain for the “helpful way” 
they are coping with uneasiness of the 
wage disparity. Unmentioned by Cripps 
was another problem: the Americans with 
four times as much money to spend have 
little difficulty in-luring away the Tom- 
mies’ girl friends. 

The Americans had been officially 
warned before they landed of the pitfalls 
ahead. They were advised not to brag 
about their higher pay and were urged to 
send money home. No actual pressure has 
been used on the men, but every unit has. 
a bond officer who, in addition to his reg- 
ular duties, tries to induce the soldiers to 
put some of their pay into War Bonds. 

The Yanks themselves devised another 
‘scheme to ease the lot of the underpaid 
Tommy. It came to light in a pub when a 
Tommy and a Yank were involved in the 
old argument of who was going to pay. The | 
latter pulled out a coin and said: “Well | 
flip—I'll take tails.” He lost, and when | 
the Tommy. left the Yank showed his | 
friends the coin. It had two heads. “Saves 
a lot of trouble,” said the American. 





Tortoise Isles 


The first man to see the Galapagos, a | 
volcanic archipelago scattered over 25,000 
square miles of the Pacific some 500 miles 
west of Ecuador, was one Bishop de Ber- 
langa of Panama in 1535. He reported on 
the many tortoises he saw there, so big 
“each could carry a man on top of itself.” 
Thus the islands got their name: galdpago 
is Spanish for tortoise. Scientists from Dar- 
win to Beebe have been fascinated by the 
extraordinary Galapagos fauna, including 
the tortoises whicli grow to be 4 feet long, 
weigh 400 pounds, and live 400 years, 














“Mase. gin 
of the clocks” 


TOOK 16 YEARS 
FOR THE JOB! 





A wonderful clock, made by John Donde‘ 
at Padua in 1344, showed al! the movements 
of the planets; was such a marvel that august 


astronomers came to pay respects to Donde, | 
known as “Master John of the Clocks.” But | 


sixteen years were required to complete the 
clock, since Master John had to forge all 
parts with his own hands! 

Hours and minutes—not years—must 
measure present-day production. Every con- 
tribution to speed must be utilized. No 
‘wonder so many manufacturets use Bruning 
Black and White (black line) Prints, in- 
stead of blue prints! For Bruning BW 
Prints are produced in seconds—not in the 
minutes that blue prints require. Produced 
in volume on sheets pre-cut to exact size of 
——e . . they eliminate time spent trim- 
ming blue prints. And BW Prints need no 
washing or drying. 

Informing yourself about the many time- 
‘saving products developed by Bruning may 
be the first step in speeding your produc- 
tion. Let a Bruning representative explain! 


_ Charles Bruning Co., 


2114-223 


Since 1897 
SPEEDS — SIMPLIFIES — AND PROTECTS A NATION'S DRAFTING 
Branches in 12 Principal Cities 
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a record for the earth’s animal life, and 
the 4-foot-long marine iguanas (lizards) . 
As a matter of fact, Darwin’s discovery 
(made during his visit aboard the Beagle 
in 1835) that many Galapagos plants and 
animals had no counterparts elsewhere on 
earth, contributed largely to the theory of 
evolution. 

Treacherous cold currents—which keep 
the Galapagos temperate although the 
Equator runs right through them—also 
caused them to be called Las Encantadas 
(The Enchanted). The mist may have 
had something to do with that too: for six 
months of the year the islands are as 
fogbound as the Aleutians, Captain 
Cook, Dampier, and other British pirates 
hid out there in the days of the Spanish 
Main. 

Last autumn, the sinking of a Dutch 
freighter in the area aroused fears that 
modern raiders might have had secret 
bases in the Galapagos to prey on Pacific 
shipping and threaten the Panama Canal. 
The Japanese, it was recalled, had fished 
along their barren, lava-strewn shores. 
Last week, however, the Galapagos ceased 
to be a potential menace to the Allies: 
Ecuador, owner of the archipelago since 
1882, announced a good-neighbor deal in 
which United States forces had established 
bases both in the islands and on the Santa 
Elena Peninsula on the mainland. These 
outposts will not only defend the Canal 
and Australia-bound convoys but give add- 
ed protection. to the whole west coast of 
South America. 

The Americans, adequately equipped 
and trained, will certainly fare better than 


most who have gone ashore on the islands. 
To the Yankee whalers, the islands were 
bleak and inhospitable; they utilized Flore- 
ana, however, by setting up a barrel “mail- 
box” so that outward-bound ships could 
drop letters for those returning home. A 
Norwegian attempt to create a colony 
ended as a disastrous failure—many of the 
settlers perishing from hunger and hard- 
ship. 

In 1929 Dr. Friedrich Ritter, a Berlin 
dentist who had eloped with a friend’s 
wife, landed on Floreana. Realizing that 
dental trouble might be ruinous in the 


. wilderness, he had his teeth removed, re- 


placing them with stainless-steel plates. 
He hoped to emulate the longevity of the 
Methuselah turtles, but he died a few 
years later—of poisoning. Later the Gala- 
pagos really hit the front pages when an 
amorous German eccentric who called her- 
self Baroness de Wagner Wehrborn, “Em- 
press of the Galapagos,” attempted to set 
up a court with three men. Eventually the 
entire quartet disappeared, no one knew 
just how. The body of one of the men 
was found on Marchena Island. 


q Although Ecuador announced the grant- 
ing of its bases to the United States only 
last week, American troops actually ar- 
rived at Santa Elena on the western tip 
of the mainland early this year. In June, a 
NEWSWEEK correspondent visited them at 
their new base, a once-famous seaside 
resort, flanked by sand and jungle, under 
an Equatorial sun. They had exhausted the 
town’s supplies of soft drinks and were en- 
joying swimming, table tennis, and movies 


: or. 











Newsweek—Browne 


Ecuador granted the United States new Pacific bases 
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* Five of the first fifty-three Army-Navy 





ly Production Award pennants . . . for plants 
r- with the highest achievement in the pro- 
ip duction of war equipment... have been 
‘3 awarded to Westinghouse. : 
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To Westinghouse men and women, 


for “an outstanding contribution to victory” 


I" ANNOUNCING that five of the first fifty-three carloads per month ... enough to fill a freight 
Army-Navy Production Awards go to West- train 37 miles long every 30 days. 
inghouse, James Forrestal, Undersecretary of 





the Navy, said, ““The men and women in thése 


plants are making an outstanding contribution to" 


victory. Their practical patriotism stands as an 
example to all Americans and they have reason to 
be proud of the record they have set.” 


Westinghouse, one of the world’s leading 
manufacturers of electrical equipment, is now 
producing war materials at the rate of 4000 


To this effort, we are applying the full extent of 


--- Westinghouse “know how” in scientific research, 


in engineering, and in production. As a result, 
production, on a man-hour basis, is 95% ahead 
of the mid-1940 rate. In some divisions, pro- 
duction is up more than 3004. 


This is the record to date. We hope to make it 


_ still better tomorrow. 


© Westinghouse 


Westincheuse Electric and Manufacturing Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. - Plants in 25 cities—Offices everywhere 











KAYWOODIE 
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A very unusual wood, from which the 
world’s best smoking pipes have been 
made for the last 100 years. It grows only 
in Mediterranean areas now shut off by 
war. But enough is on hand, seasoning in 
Kaywoodie bins, for several’ years to 
come. No other material (many are now 
being used) smokes as sweetly, serenely, 
and satisfyingly. Nothing could be more - 
welcome, where smokers are concerned, 
to have, or to give. A Kaywoodie becomes 
a man’s treasured possession, like his 
watch—and its flavor, a favorite taste, 
like a special dish. Kaywoodies are $3.50 
to $100, at all dealers, 


The pipe in this picture is a 
“pond” shone Kaywoodie, $3.50. Others atdeolers. 


KAYWOODIE COMPANY: 
NEW YORK and LONDON 


In New York . . . 630 Fifth Avenue 
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flown in from Panama. In town, correct 
behavior was the rule: each man was told 
to regard himself as a walking chamber of 
commerce. The good-neighbor policy was 
fostered by playing soccer with the Ecua- 
dorians, whom the soldiers hope to teach 
Yankee football. 





Lull in India 


Out of a stalemate, India’s nonpartisan 
political observers at the beginning of last 
week constructed a wary hope. Mohandas 
K. Gandhi’s “nonviolence” campaign had 
passed into its second month without 
achieving its objective: complete independ- 
ence. Followers of the Mahatma, in jail 
and out, admitted dismay because United 
States public opinion had condemned their 
maneuver to blackjack Britain at a mo- 
ment when the Japanese stood poised for 
invasion. Perhaps, argued the observers, 
the lull in the campaign might lead to new 
negotiations. Perhaps the Hindus and Mos- 
lems would find some formula for com- 
posing their hoary differences. Or again, 
perhaps China and the United States 


_might mediate between Britain and Gan- 


dhi’s Indian Nationa] Congress party. 

But the weary litany of hope came to 
an abrupt end on Sept. 10. Before Par- 
liament in London Winston Churchill 
spoke with sharp finality. If there were to 
be any further negotiations, he indicated, 
the sole basis for them would be the plan 
taken to India last March and rejected 
by Gandhi. 

Churchill defined ‘the party in flinty 
phrases: - “A political organization built 
around a party machine and sustained by 
certain manufacturing and industrial in- 


terests,” and “a revolutionary movement . 


whose campaign of civil disobedience had 
the effect, if not the intention, of hamper- 
ing the defense of India against the Jap- 
anese invader.” As far as the Prime Min- 
ister was concerned the situation was -un- 
der control; there was “no occasion for 
undue despondency or alarm.” 

The shape of the future, then, was clear: 
unless India’s condition took a turn for 
the worse, there would be no concessions 
from Britain. The United States and China, 
however much concerned, would main- 
tain a hands-off policy. 





From Newsweek’s Latin American Correspondents 


Mexico City: Lend-Lease assistance to 
Mexico from the United States is now a 
reality. To show its formidable new equip- 
ment, the government planned the largest 
military parade in the nation’s history for 
Sept. 16, Independence Day. Available 
for display were: jeeps of the latest Amer- 
ican design, scout cars, 144-ton trucks, 77- 
and 105-millimeter guns, antitank bat- 
teries, and, probably the most important 
of all, planes. Only a few months ago the 
air force could count fewer than 100 
planes, all ancient observation or training 
models with not a modern bomber in the 
lot. Now it possesses a supply of naval- 
type observation planes, with light bomb- 
ers and other aviation equipment due 
shortly. 


Sant1aco: Republican Spain and much 
that it stood for is still a living force in 
Chile. The nation received 2,000 refugees 


from French internment camps and many - 


more were brought over by the Socialist 
and Communist parties. Even before this, 
however, there were $0,000 Spaniards in 
Chile and many are still Republican in 
sentiment. A wide array of Republican 
papers such as Espajia Libre (Free Spain). 
and La Verdad sobre Espafia (The Truth 
about Spain) are a thorn in the side of the 
Spanish Ambassador, the Marqués de Luca 
de Tena, owner of the Madrid Fascist or- 
gan “ABC.” De Luca de Tena is now 
suing not only the Republican organs but 
also the Communist El Siglo for their at- 
tacks on Generalissimo Francisco Franco. 

El Siglo roused the Ambassador’s ire by 
charging that the Spanish Falange is act- 


ing for the Axis as an undercover: agent. 


. The paper added that the Falange in 


Chile is organized in military fashion, its 
members wearing khaki pants and blue 
shirts, and that its leader until recently 
was Manuel Fanjul, son of the Madrid 
garrison commander Joaquin Fanjul who 
was-shot in 1936 by the Republicans. The 
younger Fanjul, who sought refuge in the 
Chilean Embassy in Madrid with 2,300 
others (the embassy took over four build- 
ings to hold them), came to Santiago 
under safe conduct and married a Chilean 
woman. Whatever the Falange may do in 
secret, its members shun publicity. The 
Republicans, however, keep in the lime- 
light. 


Buenos Aires: Quietly but surely, the 


‘opposition to President Ramon S. Castil- 


lo’s policy of benevolent neutrality to the 
Axis is gaining force. The list of those 
staunchly espousing the side of the United 
Nations now includes these famous names: 
Julio A. Roca, former Foreign Minister in 
the Castillo Cabinet; Carlos Saavedra 
Lamas, president of Buenos Aires Uni- 
versity; Tomas Le Breton, former Am- 
bassador to London; Federico Pinedo, 
former Finance Minister in the Castillo 
government; Adolfo Bioy, representative 
of the biggest cattle interests in the coun- 
try; Alberto Hueyo, representative of the 
major wool interests; two millionaires, Joa- 
quin S. Anchorena and Felix de Alzaga 
Unzue; Ezequiel Paz, publisher of La 
Prensa; and Luis Mitre, publisher of La 
Nacién, the two most influential news- 
papers. 





























W JHETHER it’s troops and 
supplies for Iceland or 
Africa . . . or men and material for 
fast action on the production front 
at home . . . the Airlines of the 


nation “deliver the goods” .. . 24 
hours a day. 


MILITARY TRANSPORT: Planes oper- 
ated by the Airlines circle the globe 
for the Army and Navy. They fly 
fighting men, munitions, medical 
supplies, airplane engines, and even 
complete jeeps ... to where and when 
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—THE BUSIEST AIRPLANES IN THE WORLD” 


they are needed most . . . to military 
stations wherever they may be. 


SCHEDULED TRANSPORT: As a vital 
part of the nation’s transport system, 
the Airlines maintain regular day 
and night service between all im- 
portant U. S. production centers 
...and to over 60 foreign countries. 
By transporting passengers and Air 
Express at a speed of 3-miles-a- 
minute, they help relieve the great- 
est shortage of all... TIME itself! 


In performing this dual job, the 


Airlines operate the busiest airplanes 
in the world... to hasten the day of 
Victory! 

WHEN YOU TRAVEL BY AIR 


Make your reservation early through 
any Airline office or transportation 
desk. Whenever possible, travel at 
“off-peak” trafic hours. If plans 
change, cancel space at once in 
favor of somebody else. Your. 
cooperation will help us to do our 
“wartime best’’ in serving the air, 
travel needs of the nation. 


THE 20 AIRLINES OF THE NATION 


Represented by the Air Transport Association, 1515 Massachusetts Ave., N, W., Washington, D. C. 
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Hidden Currents Favor GOP 
as Primaries Reach the Climax 


Voters Appear to Be Hitting 
at Mistakes in the War Effort, 
Though Apathy Is Marked 


The qualifying bouts ended this week. 
The contestants began their road work in 
preparation for the championship matches 

at the November polls. But the experts 
' remained at the ringside, figuring the 
rounds by points and scribbling their pre- 
dictions. The consensus was that the title- 
holders faced a stiff fight. 

Joe Guffey thought the Democrats 
looked good: primary election returns, he 
. said, indicated they would increase their 





Ellis G. Arnall and his family hear 
returns that gave him victory ... 


majority in the Senate. Joe Martin be- 
lieved the Republicans would win Sena- 
torial, Congressional, and gubernatorial 
elections in the six most populous states, 
all of which had followed the Roosevelt 
banner in 1940. 

Martin made no forecast on the most 
important matter of all: whether control 
of the House will be seized by the Re- 
publicans. This, however, was a topic for 


prophecy by George Gallup’s American 
Institute of Public Opinion, which an- 
nounced that as of last week popular sen- 
timent throughout the nation indicated a 
GOP gain of 21 seats in the House. The 
party was given an outside chance to win 
some 30 more seats and control of the 
Chamber. The trend was a distinct reversal 
of that disclosed in midsummer, when the 
institute reported the Democrats “holding 
their ground, or better.” 

The prediction by Guffey—Senator 
from Pennsylvania and chairman of the 
Democratic Senatorial Campaign Com- 
mittee—was based on his conclusion that 
“the people have convincingly approved 
the Roosevelt war policies.” This was the 
antithesis of the finding by Martin—rep- 
resentative from Massachusetts and Re- 
publican National Chairman—who said 
the people were dissatisfied with Washing- 
ton’s handling of the war effort. : 

Republicans were cheered anew when 
another Gallup Poll gave Thomas E. Dew- 
ey 54 per cent of the New York vote for the 


governorship, against 36 per cent for At-_ 


torney General John J. Bennett Jr., Demo- 
crat. Dean Alfange, American Labor party 
nominee, was credited with splitting the 
Democratic vote, taking 10 per cent for 
himself. . 


The Primaries 


Georcaia: In 1940, Gov. Eugene Tal- 
madge said in his third-term campaign: 


“Any doctrine which preaches class hatred 


...is a sin of the deepest dye.” But this 
year his platform was “white supremacy, 
states’ rights, and old-time religion.” He 
asked: “How would you like your children 
sitting beside some nigger in school?” This 
issue, said $5-year-old Attorney General 
Ellis G. Arnall, was “pure tommyrot.” 
He campaigned against the “Talmadge 
dictatorship,” which was responsible for 
the “destruction of the university sys- 
tem” (the state university and other 
schools had been dropped from the ap- 
proved lists of several college associations 
following a Talmadge purge of teachers 
whom he accused of supporting “racial 
co-education”) . 

The response of the voters was eclipse 
for Talmadge. But “Ole Gene” was not to 
retire without a final show. Arnall had an- 
nounced he would enjoin the governor from 
using Georgia’s $12,000,000 surplus reserve 
fund before leaving office. On the day fol- 
lowing .the primary Talmadge ordered 


much of the fund used to give a 25 per cent 
pay raise to school teachers—an Arnall 
campaign pledge—and directed that every 
eligible applicant for state aid be put at 
once on the old-age pension list. Any in- 
junction by Arnall would halt two meas- 
ures which had wide support, but observers 
agreed Talmadge had also embarrassed 
himself: if he had taken the steps earlier he 
might have fared better in the primary. 


Minnesota: One of the few prewar iso- 
lationist officeholders, in the country to 
meet defeat was Rep. Oscar Youngdahl, 
Republican, who had organization support 
but lost to a novice in the Fifth (Minne- 
apolis) District where, oddly enough, there 
is a large and traditionally isolationist Scan- 
dinavian vote. His successful rival was Dr. 
Walter Judd, a medical missionary who has 
spent most of his life in China, is not a 
native of Minnesota, and had never voted 
there. Dr. Judd campaigned on a simple 
platform of. a new role for America in a 
changed world. 





Atlanta Journal photes 
. . . over Gov. Eugene Talmadge, 
who listens glumly to the news 


In other Minnesota races, not prewar 
isolationism but interventionism was an 
issue raised against two candidates. In the 
Republican gubernatorial contest, Gov. 
Harold Stassen won by a large margin 
over two opponents. The runner-up, Mar- 
tin Nelson, had attacked Stassen for sup- 
porting the President’s policy before Pearl 
Harbor. The governor, a lieutenant com- 
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-THATS THE CHALLENGE 


OLDSMOBILE IS MEETING TODAY! 


“FIRE-POWER” for the fighting men 
who fly our fighter planes! Almost a 
year ago, Oldsmobile began volume 
production of automatic airplane 
cannon—the hard-hitting, fast-shoot- 
ing guns that give our airmen their 
“Sunday-punch,” to deliver the final 
knock-out over Nazis or Japs. These 
cannon fire deadly, high-explosive 
shell, at a rate of hundreds a min- 


The Army and Navy 

bave joined in 

the wets Army Nav 
new 

Production Awa 


ute, at a range of thousands of feet. . 


They've got to be good, to be worthy 
of the -men who use them. For 
America’s airmen—selected carefully, 
under rigid mental and physical 


qualifications, and trained thoroughly « 
in every phase of aerial combat— ; 


acknowledge no superiors in any 
sky! Oldsmobile is proud to be 
producing for men like these—and 
equally proud to be building for 
the men in the ground forces, long- 
range cannon for tanks, plus shot 
and shell for tanks and the artillery! 


FOR VICTORY, BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS! 
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The men bebind the guns in Uncle Sam’s 
great tanks deserve the best, too. For 
them, Oldsmobile is building heavy can- 
non, and shell to go with them. 


DSMOBILE “=” GENERAL MOTORS 


* VOLUME PRODUCER OF 


“FIRE-POWER” 


FOR THE U. S. A. 








PROMPT RELIEFE 
Help nature drive out fatigue acids! 


That agony from sore stiff muscles usually 
comes when an accumulation of fatigue 
acids piles up in them. Get Absorbine Jr. 
This fast-stimulating linimentation actu- 
ally steps up your circulation in many of 
your muscles so that fatigue acids are car- 
ried away from this area by fresh blood! 
Get Prompt Relief. Just splash those 
aching muscles with Absorbine Jr. As it 
goes to work, muscles can relax. Pain 
eases, swelling reduces. Welcome comfort 
comes! Always keep Absorbine Jr. handy. 
$1.25 a bottle at 
your druggist’s. For Ez 
free sample, address fen Mous 
W. F. Young, Inc., a relieving *® 
220N Lyman St., silote: 
Springfield, Mass. Ms, Orvise” 














BUY U. S. 
WAR BONDS 





inSI, PETERSBURG 
ee Next Winter 


ASS It you are not in mih- 

[Is tary service or in war 

production work, you can 

find no better place to live than in 
St. Petersburg, the Sun- 
shine City. Warm, health- 
ful climate, recreation and 
entertainment for every- 
body. Accommodations for 
60,000 winter residents. 
Write for booklets. Address 
S. J. Davenport, Mgr., 
Chamber of Commerce— 


¢t.Petersbur 


TLORLDON 
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mander in the Naval Reserve, plans to go 
on active duty in the spring. As lieutenant 
governor, and his successor when he re- 
signs, he designated Ed Thye, former Dep- 
uty Agricultural Commissioner, who won 
nomination. Stassen’s Democratic opponent 
is John D. Sullivan. 

In the Republican Senatorial race Sen. 
Joseph H. Ball was attacked for support- 
ing the President’s foreign policy before 
the war and thereby ignoring the senti- 
ment of “80 per cent of his constituents.” 
But Ball won handily over Walter K. 
Michelson, former secretary to Sen. Hen- 


‘rik Shipstead. Ball will face Ed Murphy, 


Democrat, and former Gov. Elmer A. 
Benson, Farmer-Labor, in .November. 


Connecticut: Five candidates. for the 
Republican Congressional nomination in 
the Fourth District signed a statement 
Sunday. They declared a sixth candidate 
had been “hand-picked” by the party 
organization, but they would fight it out 
on the convention floor Monday. Over- 
night, however, they changed their minds: 
Miss Vivien Kellems and four male can- 
didates withdrew. A seventh candidate, 
Lester Barlow, insisted on making the 
race. He voted for himself and received 
one other ballot. The winner received 84. 

Thanking the delegates, Clare Boothe 
(Newsweek, Aug. $1), 39-year-old play- 
wright and wife of the publisher Henry 
R. Luce, said: “It is the dearest wish of 
my heart that I shall please you as a 
candidate and that when I go to Wash- 
ington . . . you will learn to trust and 


love me as I have come to trust and love 
all of you in the past few months.” She 
had announced her candidacy Aug. 31. 

On Sept. 1%, the Republican State 
Convention picked former Gov. Ray- 
mond E. Baldwin as gubernatorial can- 
didate. Miss Boothe delivered the key- 
note speech, calling for a unified military, 
economic, and political command and 
scoring “confusion and. chaos in official 
Washington.” 


Coxorapo: Even in a season remarkable 
for public indifference, the state set a 
record. Voting was extremely light through- 


out the state, and in Denver the secre-. 


tary of the City Election Commission 
complained: “The eligible voters won't 
register. We can’t get judges or clerks. 
We’ve had to hire people to go from door 
to door begging for people to put in the 
polling places.” Anyway, Sen. Edwin C. 
Johnson, Democrat and prewar isola- 
tionist, who was “too busy helping Frank- 
lin win the war” to come home for the 
campaign, easily defeated Justice Benja- 
min Hilliard of the State Supreme Court. 
Gov. Ralph L. Carr won the Republican 
Senatorial nomination. 


Significance———~ 


Representative Martin could cite more 
support for his analysis of the trend to the 
Republicans than Senator Guffey could 
find for his forecast of Democratic gains. 
Some friends of the Administration al- 
ready were apprehensive over November 
prospects, as they felt the “silent” vote go- 








Forceful Landing: The house was wrecked, but no one was at home 
when this civilian plane dropped in Sept. 10 at Glenview, Ill. The four civilians 
who were aboard the craft suffered only minor injuries. 
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RIBBONS OF DEFENSE 


Piercing the privacy of night, giant “eyes” watch over our cities. As the silver ribbons of 
light reach and reveal the plane, anti-aircraft guns automatically have it covered. These 


guardians of our homes are controlled by a nervous system of wires—wires that must not 


fail. Should the gun’s concussion breaka single insulation, the defense of the city must falter. 








. CONTROLLED BY A REVOLUTIONARY KIND OF WIRE... 


Renita prior to the wat, a revolution-_ 
ery kind of insulated wire was developed 
end perfected by United States Rubber 
Company. Millions of feet of this Laytex* 
Wire are fighting with our Armed Forces 
end serving in the fire and police commu- 


nications systems of our cities. It is used in 
the lighting of modern buildings. Laytex is 
thin, light, strong, tough. This rubber insu- 
lation is the most flexible of all insulation 
for electrical conductors. It is most impervi- 


a wide range of temperatures. It will not 
shatter under concussion. This is a vital fac- 
tor in its use by both the Army and Navy. 
It is perfectly centered—because, for the first 
time in the history of electricity, the insu- 
lation is applied successfully in liquid form. 


ous to moisture and remains stable through 











If you need help in maintaining 
production quotas for your war 
effort, ask for such famous “U. S.” 
trade-marked products as U. S. Matchless 
and Giant Conveyor Belts, U.S. Royal and 
Rainbow Transmission Belts, U. S. Royal 
Cord Air Hose, U. S. Holdtite and Secu- 
rity Friction and Rubber Tapes, U. S. Rain- 


- Jert to the years abead, United States Rubber C. ompany chemists and engineers, work- 
ing with Buna and other synthetics,announce a new rubber insulation of the future day. 
Many new problems of compounding and purification still need to be solved but the 
scientists who achieved Laytex will solve them.There is no adequate substitute for rubber 
insulation in th j ication $: ; - 

ton in the all-important field of communication in war and peace. We look for a ei - u & 


ward with these new developments to making an even better rubber for insulating wire. Rainbesto and Peerless Rod Packings. If 


me . you have special problems, let us give you 
e REG. U. 9. PAT. OFF. 1230 Sixth Avenve ¢ Rockefeller Center « New York the help of our experience. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
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ing against Mr. Roosevelt. Aind the Gallup 
Poll, which had reported the President’s 
personal popularity down to 70 per cent a 
week ago, coupled that decline with the 
new indications of GOP gains to agree 
with Martin: there was “a feeling of dis- 
satisfaction among many voters with the 
manner in which the war effort is being 
administered.” 

The Democrats’ chief hope of stemming 
the tide appeared to lie in the state of the 
war at election time: an outstanding mili- 
tary victory would help to take the voters’ 
_ minds off political dissatisfactions and 
benefit the party in power. 

Though polls and other soundings re- 
vealed the hidden currents, on the surface 
the 1942 record of public apathy remained 
generally unbroken. Victory for the “ins” 
was the rule. Not prewar isolationism, 
but local issues and the personalities in- 
volved dictated results in nearly all pri- 
maries. In many of the November con- 
tests the national issue—party against 
party—will be clearer than it was in the 
primary campaigns, where contests were 
intra-party and were won largely by the 
political organizations. As Ernest K. Lind- 
ley pointed out in Washington Tides on 
Aug. 17, this has been a period of 
“phony” politics, but it does not follow 
that there will be a light vote in Novem- 
ber. 


First Bomb on U. S. 


A United States Forestry Service ob- 
server on Mount Emily in Oregon, near 
the California line, reported Sept. 9 that 
he had seen a small, unidentified seaplane 
come from the west at 6:24 a.m., circle 
the area, and return toward the Pacific. 
Four or five hours later, an Army patrol 
plane sighted an unidentified submarine $0 
miles offshore from the Mount Emily 








neighborhood and bombed the craft with 
“unobserved results.” 

Around noon, a forest patrol sighted a 
fire near Mount Emily. Forestry Service 
men, extinguishing the flames, found a 
scorched crater, a yard in diameter and a 
foot deep. From the crater and nearby 
they picked up 40 pounds of metal scraps. 

On Monday, the Army’s Western De- 
fense Command reported the puny bomb- 
ing—the first, apparently, on Continental 
American soil. The fragments, thought to 
be bits of an incendiary, bore traces of 
Japanese ideographs—perhaps _ arsenal 
markings. The Army said the type of plane 
seen over Mount Emily “might have been 
carried on a submarine.” 





Crewmen wait calmly for rescue ... 


“*T Am Afre’ 


The convoy spread from horizon to 
horizon on the tranquil sea. The guarded 
transports, which on the eastward crossing 
had carried the largest number of Ameri- 
can troops ever ferried across the Atlantic 
in one convoy, were filled with American 
women and children who had been stranded 
in the British Isles, returning construction 
workers, and Army officers. 

At 6:30 p.m. Sept. 3, a ribbon of smoke 
drifted from a passenger’s cabin on B 
deck of the USS. Wakefield (formerly 
the luxury liner Manhattan). Within two 
or three minutes—little longer than the 
time required to flash to convoying war- 
ships the signal “I am afire’—flames and 
smoke had swept from bow to stern and 
were billowing as high as the stacks. 

Here was the making of a major sea 
disaster, for there were 1,600 persons 
aboard. But swift, brilliant rescue work 
saved every one. While the skipper, 
Comdr. Harold Gardner Bradbury of the 
Coast Guard, turned the ship to bring the 
wind against the flames, a cruiser and two 
destroyers nosed alongside and removed 
the 950 passengers and approximately half 
of the 650 crew members over rope lad- 
ders and improvised gangways from bow 
and stern where they had calmly gathered. 
The commander and the rest of the crew 
remained aboard and played hoses on the 
flames, which spread so fast they “seemed 
to feed” on the water. Lt. Comdr. W. E. 
Barr; damage-control officer, was four 
times overcome by smoke. Below, Don B. 
Frazer, boatswain’s mate, and other crew 
members frantically jettisoned anti-air- 
craft shells to prevent an explosion. Re- 
luctantly, at 8:30 p.m., captain and crew 
abandoned ship. Later, when the flames 
had subsided somewhat, they reboarded 
and extinguished them. 

The convoy reached an East Coast port 


... ag the transport Wakefield burns in convoy. All of 1,600 aboard the former liner Manhattan were saved 


Oficial U. BS. Navy photos 
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We Can Tell You About Part 3 


% American Airlines is energetically engaged in “war 
work” that can be classified into three main parts. 
To tell you about parts one and two would reveal 
military information. But the part wherein you can 
participate we can tell you about. The ¢hird part of 
American’s war activity is:a vital necessity, because 
there is no substitute for air transportation in our war 
effort. We all know the pressing need to save travel 
time over the three million square miles-of our nation. 
Therefore we have been Army directed to, operate a 
safe and necessary air transportation system for the 
benefit of the war program first and for the people of 
America. Persons on war missions whose travel is most 
essential are entitled to priority. We shall continue to 


- 


serve everybody to the best of our ability and bespeak — 
your cooperation, which includes asking you to make 
your reservations as far ahead as possible. We wish to 
thank those of our passengers who have exchanged — 
seats with priority passengers, and accepted a different — 
flight. That és patriotic. Anything that American and © 
our passengers can do to keep the priority system work- 
ing effectively is to our own and our country’s ultimate 
good. American Airlines directly connects Canada, 
United States and Mexico ... a highway between 
neighbors and allies of great military importance and — 
a link in the solidarity of the hemisphere. 

Call your American Airlines office or any principal 

Travel Agent for information and reservations, 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 7. 


ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 










An Important War Time Suggestion To 
MOTOR TRUCK OPERATORS 





America’s war time transportation requirements are 
already placing capacity demands on your equipment. This 
condition is going to get steadily more acute. 


Ip your zeal to go the limit in cooperating with the war 
effort, you are going to be continually faced with the tempta- 
tion to cut corners on lubrication and maintenance—to send 
your equipment out on “just one more trip” after it should 
be lubricated—to put another thousand miles on it before 
laying it up for a few hours’ thorough inspection—to load 
it dangerously over its rated capacity—to drive it too steadily 
at too high sustained speeds—in other words, to force st just 


to get a little more freight hauled this week at the risk of - 


sacrificing many times that amount of freight next week— 


Don’t let anything make you succumb to that temptation. 
Keep in mind the truth of the old saying, “Penny wise is 
pound foolish.” Remember that your trucks are worth their 
weight in gold to America’s war effort. Consider that they 
have become in truth a public trust. Take care of them 
—keep them hauling—but don’t risk your ability to haul ten 
loads tomorrow, and the next day and the next—for the sake 
of hauling an extra load today. 


There isn’t a truck, truck-tractor or trailer on 
the road today which does not use at least some 
' Timken Bearings. An overwhelming majority 
have Timken Bearings at every hard service point 
—front wheels, rear wheels, differential, pinion, 
transmission, fan, steering gear, steering pivots. 
Insofar as your Timken Bearings are concerned > 
—barring accident or neglect—they will see you 
through the war and beyond it. All you have to 
do is check them up and lubricate them at the 
regular intervals which you, as a good motor J 


truck operator, know. 








THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 





TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 
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three days later with the gutted $10,000,- 
000 vessel in tow, but the Navy withheld 
news of the disaster until Sept. 9. A naval 
board of inquiry promptly tackled the 
mystery of the fire’s origin and rapid 
spread through a ship equipped with steel 
fire doors, fire hoses, and extinguishers, 
Whatever the explanation, a second large 
American troop transport had been in- 
definitely disabled by fire. The first, the 
former French liner Normandie, still lies 
on her side at the Hudson River pier 
where she burned last Feb. 9. Although 
superstructure of the Normandie—re- 
named the Lafayette—has been cleared 
away and work on emptying her hull has 
begun, salvage engineers do not expect 


that the complicated operations of right- 


ing her can be completed before next 
summer, 





Draft Forecasts 


Potential members of the armed forces 
got three opinions last week in the shape 
of things to come in the draft picture next 
year: 


J On Sept. 10 Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson, warning that “we are running 
short of Army manpower now,” declared 
that the end of the college semester in Jan- 
uary would bring the drafting of all stu- 
dent-members of the Army Enlisted Re- 
serve who will have reached the age of 20 
by then. 


q At his press conference the next day, 
however, President Roosevelt asserted that 
current draft quotas were providing as 
many men as could be trained under exist- 
ing facilities. He said he saw no need to 


_ call up before the first of the year any of 


the 2,500,000 18- and 19-year-olds now 
registered but not yet subject to conscrip- 
tion. 


Q In Asbury Park, N.J., Maj. Gen. Lewis 
B. Hershey predicted Sunday that married 
men with children may be inducted into 
the Army during 1948 to swell the fight- 
ing forces to a possible peak of 13,000,000. 
The Selective Service Chief admitted: “We 
have come to the realization that there 
are not enough single men, not enough 
married men without children.” 





Mrs. Love of the WAFS 


The usually grim-visaged Secretary of 
War permitted himself a pleasantry at his 
press conference last week: “Of the two 
most important ladies who have so far 
come into contact with the Army, one is 
named Love and the other is 
Hobby. That will show you how respect 
able the Army is.” © 

The newsmen already knew of Mr. 
-Oveta Culp Hobby, « chief of the WAACs. | 

(Continued on Page 51) 




















“‘Goat’s Nest”? Neighbors: They Swap Food and Houn’s for Photos 


They couldn’t agree on a name for this town, so it’s still called “Protem” 


Ozark printer: work by lamplight 


Money never meant too much to Town- 
send Godsey. And when he gave up his 
$3,400-a-year job as photographer for. the 
Missouri Conservation Commission and 
moved his wife and three children to 


Godsey 


‘The Goat’s Nest,’ he 
found he could get 
along on practically 
nothing at all. Up 
there on Taneycomo 
Hill, overlooking Hol- 
lister, Mo.,. the barter 
system still holds. 
For instance, Godsey 
recently acquired a 
houn’ dog in swap for 
a picture of the dog’s 


owner; Mrs. Godsey teaches hill children 
to play the piano at two dozen eggs per 
lesson. Of course, Godsey also sells his 
folk pictures to newspapers and magazines. 
Right now, he’s walking around the hills 
looking for a Model T with good tires. 


Mountain men build a coffin for a deceased neighbor; women will upholster it 


She reads; he stands and listens 


All photos by Townsend Godsey 
“Pastoral a Capella” 








IMledals with a 
certain gift of prophecy 


These are a few of the medals for orig- 
inal research and accomplishment that 
have been awarded, from time to time, 
to scientists in the Kodak Research Labo- 
ratories. They are shown here not to 
emphasize a glorious past, but because 
they have a certain gift of prophecy... 


The Kodak Laboratories have some of the 
qualities of great universities and the 
philanthropic research foundations... 
Scientists and young men with an idea 
often come here to Rochester. They get 
a hearing. If the idea is reasonable, and 
original, they get encouragement. If need- 
ed, they get the help of men of vast ex- 
perience, and the best facilities the world 
affords. 


Some of the greatest of recent devel- 
opments in photography have come from 
such collaboration. The Kodachrome 
process—movies and snapshots in full 
color... “ultra-speed photographs” — 
exposures of as little as 1/1,000,000 of a 
second—which show what the eye alone 
can never see...the aerial films which are 
now enabling our country’s flyers to cut 


through camouflage with their cameras or 
observe the success of their bombs from 
beyond the reach of anti-aircraft. 

Pure research is not self-seeking. 

For example, gt doesn’t “pay” Kodak 
to make 125 different types of plates for 
astronomical photography—but without 
them, the observatories of the world 
would be half-blinded. Such work may 
never pay in dollars, but our growing 
knowledge of the Universe depends on 
it. And who knows what day—or night 
—may bring a discovery that will change 
the entire pattern of our thinking and 
lead us to another world? 


These medals are important—as symbols 
of a search that never ceases. They stand 
for the enrichment of our lives in many 
ways thus far... from the simple snap- 
shot of a loved one, to the last great: 
movie you saw, faultless in its recording 
of scenes and sound. 


And the work of the vast laboratory 
at Kodak Park was never so significant as 


at the present time... Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


AND NOW... Just as this magazine was going to press, Eastman Kodak Company received, on. 
behalf of itself and its employees, the highly coveted Army-Navy Production Award for high 
achievement in the production of war equipment. The Company regards this latest distinction 
as by far the most important of all, and believes that it should be recorded here because this 
Medal also carries with it “a certain gift of prophecy.” 


... SErving human progress through photography 


Progress Medal 
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Adelskold Medal, 
Photographic Society of Stockholm 


Trueman Wood Medal, 
Royal Society of Arts 


Gold Medal, 
American Institute of Chemists 


Progress Medal 
Rayal Photographic Society 
(1928) 


A few KODAK MILESTONES 
of direct interest to the public 


1884 Eastman invents paper 
“stripping” film—the beginning of 
photographic film. 


1888 The No. 1 Kodak and birth 
of the photofinishing system (“You 
press the button—we do the rest”) 
popularize amateur photography. 


1889 First commercial produc- 
tion of transparent roll film, includ- 
ing the film that first made motion 
pictures practical. 


1891 Daylight loading of their 
cameras enables amateurs to buy 
and use film anywhere. 


1898 The Folding Pocket Kodak 
~ancestor of all modern folding roll- 
film cameras— is perfected and 
placed on the market. 


1900 The dollar Brownie makes 
photography the sport of millions. 


1903 Kodak’s new easy-to-handle 
non-curling” film greatly simplifies 
the processing of still pictures. 


1913 Eastman brings out special 
sheet films to replace cumbersome 
glass plates in portraiture and X-ray 
work; also the first panchromatic 
film for motion pictures. — 





1918 Fast double-coated X-ray 
film stimulates the growth of radi- 
ology. 


1923 Eastman system of amateur 
cinematography, with 16-mm. cam- 
eras, projectors, films, and reversal 
processing, makes home movies 
practicable. 


1928 Kodak introduces first ama- 


teur motion pictures in full color. 


1931 New films inaugurate use of 
high-speed panchromatic materials 
throughout black-and-white pho- 
tography — snapshots at night, for 
example. 


1932 Ciné-Kodak Eight, plus 
8-mm. projectors and films, places 
home movies within the reach of 
almost everyone. 


1935 Full-color Kodachrome 
Film becomes the gateway to thenew 
era of color photography. 


1941 Kodak introduces the first 
direct full-color photographic prints 
(Minicolor, Kotavachrome). 


1942 Kodacolor Roll Film com- 
pletes the photographic cycle, mak- 
ing it possible to get full-color snap- 
shots with any ordinary camera— 
even a Brownie. 














































Construction of airplanes for victory calls for a boundless supply of magnesium. 
The production curve of this remarkable weight-saving metal rises ever higher as 
Dow extracts millions of pounds from the waters of the sea. The eye of the designer is 
on the future when these vast quantities of magnesium will release more horsepower 
for peaceful purposes and lighten our daily tasks in innumerable ways. 

THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


MAGNES 


The Lightest Structural Metal... One-third Lighter Than Any Other in Common Use 
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Oficial Army Air Force photo 
Mrs. Love of the WAFS meets Gen- 
eral George of Air Transport 


(Continued from Page 46) 
But Henry L. Stimson’s other reference— 
with a gallant nod toward a pretty blonde 
in a tailored suit sitting at one side of 
the room—was the first hint of the new 
Women’s Auxiliary Ferrying Squadron, 
headed by Mrs. Nancy Harkness Love. 

A 28-year-old former Vassar student, 
veteran of more than 1,200 hours’ flying 
time and wife of the Air Transport Com- 
mand’s Deputy Chief of Staff, Lt. Col. 


Robert M. Love, she will lead the all-. 


feminine WAFS squadron who will ferry 
training and liaison aircraft from factory 
to domestic airfield and thus release more 
men fliers for combat and overseas ferry- 
ing service. Eventually; the women may 
also pilot multimotored bombers to the 
war zones. With headquarters at the Army 
air base in Newcastle, Del., the group will 
start with 50 women: 40 for flying and the 
others for administrative jobs. All will 
earn $3,000 a year and wear uniforms but 
will have nonmilitary status. 

Each WAFS candidate must be a high- 
school graduate between 21 and 35, an 
American citizen with a commercial flying 
license with at least 200-horsepower rat- 
ing, cross-country flight experience, and 
not less than 500 hours’ certified flying 
time. (Mrs. Love estimates this last re- 
quirement can be filled by about 600 
women.) American women now serving 
as ferry pilots in England won't be recalled 
to join ~ 


ooo > 





Seamen’s Service 
The oil-smeared heroes of the Merchant 


Marine have long been the stepchildren — 


of patriotic organizations. Though ad- 
mitted to USO facilities recently, many of 
the seamen are older than the servicemen, 
and, like any other group, they mix best 


with men of their own calling. What they 
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The Food Situation Also Needs Action 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


The steps recommended by the 
Baruch committee for the conservation 
of tires—nationwide gasoline rationing, 
strict enforcement of a low speed limit, 
and periodic checking of tires—were 
agreed upon more than five months ago 
by most of the officials concerned. Leon 
Henderson was ready to begin nation- 
wide gasoline rationing in July; now it 
will not come until November. 

The special privileges accorded farm 
prices in the Price Control Act were 
wrong when they were adopted. By 
May of this year they were clearly a 
menace to any serious effort to control 
the cost of living, and the President 
urgently requested their repeal or 
amendment. Now, under political du- 
ress, Congress is about to act. 

The need for wage stabilization was 
apparent a year ago. We don’t have it 
yet. 

The need for heavier taxes expressly 
designed to control inflation has been 
evident for more than a year. Al- 
though they have disagreed as to spe- 
cific methods, all economists, in the 
government or outside, who are worth 
their salt have advocated for months 
the use of taxation to siphon off some 
of the growing excess of purchasing 
power. But we don’t have such a tax 
yet, nor have some of the more 
conspicuous loopholes in taxes predi- 
cated on the ability to pay, been 
closed. 

For a year, compulsory savings, as 
an auxiliary to taxation in drawing off 
excess buying power, have been widely 
and authoritatively favored. The Treas- 
ury actually objected to them until 
September. 

A year ago it was plain that the 
priorities method of controlling the flow 
of raw materials had broken down, and 
it was understood that the old Supply 
Priorities and Allocations Board was 
going to work out a system of alloca- 
tions. The system has not yet ma- 
terialized. 

In every case, the need for action was 
widely appreciated months before the 
action was taken. If measured from the 
time action was first advocated by for- 
ward-looking persons, the lag would be 
even more serious. It is serious enough 
if measured from the time the need was 
agreed upon by a substantial number of 
responsible experts or officials, and could 
readily be proved to almost everyone 


who would take the trouble to listen. 

The responsibility for these delays is 
widely distributed among political pres- 
sure groups, Congress, and the execu- 
tive branch. But the main cause, in 
most cases, has been political. This . 
month, the Administration has made” 
a good beginning on clearing its decks, 
with the Baruch report, the President’s 
anti-inflation message, and the Treas- 
ury’s turn-around on compulsory sav- 
ing. But we don’t know yet exactly 
what wage and farm price stabilization 
will mean, and an adequate tax and 
— bill is still probably a long way 
off. 

Meanwhile, new situations are reach- 
ing the stage where action is necessary. 
Important among them is control of 
food supply and distribution. The three 
most important facts about the food 
situation are: 


First, food supplies are the great- 


‘est in our history. The Department of 


Agriculture has been extremely success- 
ful in its campaign to increase pro- 
duction, especially of meats and vegeta- 
ble oils. The deficiency in fats and oils, 
due to loss of imports, has been over- 
come by increased output. 

Secondly, despite unprecedently large 
supplies, there will not be enough food 
of certain types. We must meet heavy 
demands from Great Britain and Rus- 
sia, as well as from our own armed 
forces; and with the rise in purchas- 
ing power, the civilian demand for cer- 
tain foods, especially meats, has in- 
creased. 

Thirdly, from this year until the end 
of the war, food production probably 
will decline, chiefly because of a man- 
power shortage. 

At present, the powers over food sup- 


_ply and distribution are scattered- 


among the Department of Agriculture, 
WPB, and OPA. OPA should, and will, 
handle rationing as it becomes neces- 
sary. But the major responsibility for 
the supply and distribution of food 
needs to be centralized in a man or an 
agency endowed with power and the 
courage and imagination to use it. This 
agency should be set up soon, lest the 
food problem be added to the long list 
of situations that were not taken in ° 
hand until months after the responsi- 

ble officials had agreed that the time for 


> action had arrived. 
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Los Angeles Times 
“Victory Venus”: Darleen Grif- 
fin, winner in beauty-back con- 
test at Los Angeles 


“Miss Blue Ribbon of 1942” 


have needed is their own organization, and 
at last they have it—the United Seamen’s 
Service, Inc. 

USS is the product of the entire ship- 
ping industry—operators, builders, and 
men. Plans for such an organization came 
from several sources at once. It was 


“Miss Texas” becomes “Miss America”: Jo- 
Carroll Dennison of Tyler, Texas, poses with 


scepter and ermine robe 


Beauty Harvest 


On this page we show the cream of the 
autumn crop of dazzlers, harvested last 
week by enterprising press agents over the 
country to mark the waning of the bare- 
epidermis season. 

Most important, of course, was “Miss 
America,” who was chosen at the sixteen- 
year-old annual bathing-beauty contest in 
Atlantic City, N.J. She is 18-year-old 
Jo-Carroll Dennison of Tyler, Texas, who 
sings a throaty “Deep in the Heart of 
Texas” and has a taste for fried chicken. 
Jo-Carroll is 5 feet 5, weighs 118 pounds, 
wears a size 12 dress and 61% shoe, and is 
graced with copper-colered hair and green- 
ish-blue eyes. To newsmen the winner 
drawled: “It sounds like false modesty, 
but believe me, I never wanted to enter 
a beauty contest.” 

Besides “Victory Venus,” “Miss Amer- 


ica,” and “Miss Car Hop,” there were two s 


other beauties triumphant during the 
week: Mary Marlin of Hollywood, Calif. 
(“Miss Blue Ribbon”), said to have won a 
record number of beauty titles in 1942 and 
Dorese Bell of Washington (“United Na- 
tions Victory Queen”), president of the 
United Nations Victory Girls, who engage 
in many war activities. 


formed under the wing of the War Ship- 
ping Administration, which is headed by 
Admiral Emory S. Land. Henry J. Kaiser, 
president of the Richmond Shipbuilding 
Corp., accepted the executive chairman- 
ship of the new organization and agreed to 
contribute an undisclosed sum. Incorpora- 


“Miss Car Hop of 1942”: 
Venice, Calif., gave the title 
and trophy to Lani Nelson 


Acme photos 


“United Nations Victory Queen” 


tors include Capt. Edward Macauley, dep- 
uty administrator of the WSA; Joseph 
Curran, president of the National Mari- 
time Union; Harry Lundeberg, president 
of the Seafarers’ International Union, and 
Basil Harris, president of the United States 
Lines. Rep. Schuyler Otis Bland of Vir- 











Ralston Purina Solves Two Tough 
.«s. and Contributes to ee 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, 
St. Louis, makers of breakfast ce- 
reals and stock and poultry feeds, 
have an important part in the task 
of feeding America. 

A few years ago, this company 
saw in Truck-Trailers the possible 
solution to one . . maybe two. . 
difficult hauling problems. One of 
these was the run from the mills in 
St. Louis to the big warehouse in 
East St. Louis . . five miles through 


heavy traffic and across the busy . 


Municipal Bridge. The. other prob- 
lem was the economical distribu- 
tion of Purina products to dealer- 
customers in many territories. | 


Trailers immediately handled 
both of these jobs so well that 
Ralston Purina now has a fleet of 
forty-seven . . all Fruehaufs! 


Today, moreover, Ralston Pu- 
rina’s Truck-and-Trailer combina- 
tions are paying extra dividends that 
weren't even remotely anticipated 
when the equipment was purchased 
. . dividends to America at War! 


FIRST—FEWER TRUCKS ARE REQUIRED, 
because the “shuttle system” is used 
in the haul from mill to warehouse. 


Two trucks handle five Fruehauf 


Trailers. Each truck is constantly 
busy pulling a Trailer while the 
other Trailers are being loaded and 
unloaded. No waste of time or 


equipment. Two motor units actu- | 


ally do the work of five! 
SECOND—SMALLER TRUCKS ARE USED. 


For much of its distribution from 
mills and warehouses to dealer- 
customers, Ralston Purina uses 
economical 2)4-ton rated trucks, 
pulling Fruehauf Trailers with 10- 
and 12-ton loads. Heavy-duty 
trucks, large enough to carry such 
loads, are freed for military work 
for which they are indispénsable. 


THIRD—GASOLINE IS CONSERVED. The 
smaller trucks use less gasoline 
than would heavy-duty trucks, de- 
spite the fact that they haul even 
bigger loads. Moreover, there are 
fewer trucks to use gasoline! 


So .. Ralston Purina handles its 
work better and more economically 
with Truck-Trailers ..and America 
profits, too! \ 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY ° DETROIT 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


‘Another Example of How Truck-Trailers Are Aiding America! 





Hauling Problems 


@ A Truck-and-Trailer combi- 
nation, with a load capacity of 
11 tons, requires 1180 pounds 
of tires. Two trucks, with a total 
carrying capacity of 11 tons, 
require 1416 pounds of tires. 
Thus, for the same load capac- 
ity, the Truck-and-Trailer uses 
236 pounds less tires—a sav- 
ing of 16.6%. 


@ The empty weight of the 
above Truck-and-Trailer com- 
bination (less tires) is 12,417 
pounds. The empty weight of 
the two trucks (less fires) is 
16,638 pounds. Thus, for the 
same load capacity, the Truck- 
and-Trailer uses 4221 pounds 
less steel and other essential 
metals—a saving of 25.3%. 





Has the war created new problems 
in your hauling operation? The 
trained, experienced, practical men 
at the Fruehauf branch nearest you 
will be glad fo help you If they can 

- and they probably can. No obli- 


| FRUEHAUF TRAILERS 


“Enginecred es astoneal edit maine wtes 


TRUCK-TRAILER TRANSPORT DOING AN ESSENTIAL JOB FOR ALL AMERICA 


gation at all. That's their principal 
job these days. Just write to us. 
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ginia and a list of notable persons from 
all parts of the country are trustees. 

The organization was started with a 
loan of $5,000 from the WSA. The men 
of the sea want no public charity. Their 
motto is: “We'll take care of our own.” 
For this they will raise $5,000,000 among 
all the groups which have contributed to 
the founding of the organization. They 
will spread the benefits among America’s 
60,000 seamen—a number which is ex- 
pected to increase to 90,000 in the next 
sixteen months. 

The USS’s first problem was rehabili- 
tation of war-shocked seamen whose love 
for the sea had been transformed into fear. 
With the aid of Dr. Daniel Blain, Con- 
necticut psychiatrist who has studied war 
shock in torpedoed sailors at the Seamen’s 
Church Institute of New York, the organi- 
zation developed a three-point program: 
rest homes for lesser torpedo cases who 
need relaxation only; convalescent homes 
for those who have been released from 
hospitals or need psychiatric treatment for 
war shock; canteens similar to the USO’s 
in all American ports and in all foreign 
ports where American ships touch. 

Last week the first rest home—Mo- 
hannes, the Kermit Roosevelts’ beautiful 
Oyster Bay, L.I., estate which has been 
lent to the USS for the duration—was 
opened by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Admiral Land, Mrs. Kermit Roosevelt, 
Dr. Blain, and others. (Major Kermit 
Roosevelt, a shipping executive in civil 
life, is on duty in Alaska.) On a 
wooded neck of land where the Indian 
Chief Mohannes was said to have once 
ruled Long Island, 40 seamen will be 
lodged in the comfortable white house 
overlooking the tranquil waters of Oyster 
Bay and Cold Spring Harbor. Under Dr. 
Blain’s direction, they’ will seek to “find 
again their taste for the sea.” 

Similar homes are to be opened soon in 
Annapolis, Philadelphia, Néw Orleans, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and Charleston. 

USS representatives are in England 
now considering canteen sites in eight 
ports. Canteens are projected also for 
Russia, Iceland, and Red Sea and Carib- 
bean ports. And all canteens will serve 
beer when they can get it. 





Votes for Servicemen 


After indulging in a lengthy game of 
political football, Congress last week ap- 
proved and sent to the White House the 
servicemen’s absentee-voting bill. The 
measure grants men and women serving 
in the armed forces anywhere in the world 
the right to vote in national elections and 
primaries. Servicemen from the eight 
Southern states which levy a poll tax of 
$1 or $2 are exempted from paying it for 
the duration. 

The poll-tax clause—inserted by Sen. C. 
Wayland Brooks, Illinois Republican—set 


off most of the bill’s pre-passage fireworks. 
Southern Congressmen denounced the pro- 
vision as an infringement of states’ rights, 
since states have the constitutional right 
to set their own voting qualifications. Pro- 
ponents of the measure retorted that a 
man qualified to fight on his country’s bat- 
tlefields was qualified to vote. Both fac- 
tions skirted the fact that the poll tax, 
product of post-Civil War Reconstruction 
days, keeps about 10,000,000 Negroes and 
poor whites from voting. 

Apparently the decisive factor in the 
bill’s passage was the pressure exerted by 
Northern Democrats on their Southern 
colleagues. The former pointed out that 
Negroes in the North held the balance of 
votes in enough Congressional districts to 





“This Is States’ Rights!” 


sweep a Republican majority into both 
houses should they associate the Demo- 
cratic party with the bill’s defeat (Peri- 


scope, Sept. 14). Speedy passage of the 
measure followed. 


Significance-—~- 
Just how much more than a gesture the 
entire soldier’s vote bill is—as far as the 


1942 elections go—will be governed by the 
time involved in the mechanics of receiving 


ballot applications from the more than 


4,000,000 members of the armed forces at 
home and abroad, distributing the ballots, 


and having them returned in time for elec- . 


tion deadlines. As a matter of fact, the War 
and Navy Departments both indicated this 
Monday that, overseas at least, the voting 
arrangement would be too much bother: 
they refused to send New York ballots 
abroad to 150,000 fighting men from that 
state, on the ground that shipping space 
was scarce. 

Looming up beyond these factors is the 
active interest shown by the American 
Legion and the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
in helping this war’s soldiers gain the vote. 
Foreseeing the immense political power 


the veterans of 1941-(?) will wield in’ 


peace. the organized veterans of 1917-18 





are seeking to guide and merge that power 
with their own, considering themselves 
custodians of the political interests of to- 
day’s fighting men pending their return 
to civil life. They have already accepted 
as members several thousand men honor- 
ably discharged for disability. 


Week in the Nation 


Lenp-Lease: The mounting volume of 
America’s aid to her Allies was pictured by 
President Roosevelt Monday in his sixth 
quarterly report to Congress on Lend- 
Lease. The value of “goods transferred and 
services rendered” to the end of August was 
$5,129,000,000; the June total had been 





- $4,497,000,000. But deliveries—both.to our 


own forces and to the Allies—“will have to 


‘grow much larger still,” the President said. 


Currently, about 35 per cent of Lend-Lease 
is going to Britain, and 35 per cent to Rus- 
sia. Mr. Roosevelt also disclosed that the 
Lend-Lease Administration is financing ex- 
periments with a “Seamobile,” a shallow- 
draft cargo vessel intended to ride so high 
in the water that it will be immune to tor- 
pedo attack. It supplants the “Sea Otter,” 
found unsatisfactory. 


Zepuyr: It was 12:30 a.m. Monday and 
the Burlington Railroad’s crack stream- 
liner, the Denver Zephyr, which had left 
Chicago at 5:30 p.m. Sunday, was running 
80 miles an hour downgrade near Nodaway, 
Iowa. Suddenly, there was a sharp chorus 
of a dozen explosions under the wheels. 
Ten cars were damaged, but none was de- 
railed—and. none of the 187 passengers was 
hurt. Investigators found that twelve charges 
of dynamite, strung along 516 feet of track, 
had been set off by means of electric wires 
running to a battery in an adjacent field. 


Famuty: Rejected as an alien when he 
tried to enlist the day after Pearl Harbor, 
Henry Douglas Temple, German refugee 
and son of a Jewish mother and Aryan 
father, waged a tén-month campaign to get 
into the Army. Successful at last, the 20- 
year-old youth, christened Heinz Emil 
Temple, said his father, now a German 
Reichswehr officer, had forced him and 
his mother to flee Germany in 1937. He 
vowed: “My father is just another Nazi I 
hope to kill some day.” 


Victory: Last March Stephen Varga,’ 


an enemy alien of Hungarian descent liv- 
ing in Baltimore, paid 23 cents for a tube 
of toothpaste. In July he saw the item 
listed at 25 cents in the same store, com- 
plained, and was charged 2 cents less. In 
August he found the toothpaste still priced 


’ at 25 cents. Acting as his own lawyer, 
- Varga sued in People’s court under the 


Price Control Act, which provides that 4 
violator of commodity ceiling prices must 
pay damages equal to three times the cost 
of the article or $50 and cost—whichever 
is the higher amount.. Varga got the $50 
and costs. The-company appealed. . 
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Marshall’s Day 


“One“of the first men to reath his desk at 
the War Department in the morning is 
Gen. George C. Marshall, the tall, urbane 
Chief of Staff. The Army’s big boss drives 
in from his quarters at Fort Myer, Va., 
and is at work in his air-conditioned sec- 
ond-floor office in the Munitions Building 
by 7:30 every day. 

‘ Opposite the general’s massive carved- 
oak desk, a grandfather clock standing be- 
tween an American flag and the banner of 
the Chief of Staff helps lini keep a rou- 
tine clocklike in regularity. Arriving, Mar- 


shall summons Col. Robert Young, secre- 


tary of the General Staff, who gives him a 
carefully winnowed batch of reports and 
memoranda and discusses the day’s sched- 
ule. The general reads the night’s dis- 
patches and then, in a clear, resonant 
voice, dictates rapidly for about half an 
hour to his brunette private secretary, 
Miss Mona Nason. 

His desk cleared by 8:80, Marshall be- 
. gins the day’s series of conferences with 
top officers of the General Staff. His list 
of appointments is confidential. Though 
he works quickly, the problems of train- 
ing, supplying, and plahning operations 
for armies scattered over the world are 
complex, and each conference consumes 
half to three-quarters of an hour. Relieved 
of many of his burdens by Lt. Gen. Lesley 
J. McNair, chief of Ground Forces, Lt. 
Gen. Henry H. Arnold, chief of Air 
Forces, and Lt. Gen. Brehon B. Somervell, 
chief of Services of Supply, the Chief of 
Staff now devotes most of his time to war 
plans and operations. 

At 12:30, Marshall walks briskly linia 
his office—he moves quickly for a big 
man—and drives back to Fort Myer for 
lunch. He returns at 1:45 for conferences 
which last until 5 o’clock. Careful of his 
physical condition, he usually rides horse- 
back before dinner. 

Several times a week Marshall talks in- 
formally with high-ranking United States 
and foreign officers and government offi- 
cials who have just returned from war 
theaters. Several times daily he confers 
with Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson, 
whose office adjoins his, and nearly every 
day he talks with Admiral Ernest J. King, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Fleet. Weekly 
he sits with the Combined Chiefs of Staff, 
the United Nations command. He visits 
the White House frequently. 

In peacetime, much of Marshall’s time 
was consumed in seeing congressmen who 
wanted favors and in appearing at House 
and Senate Committee hearings. But the 
men on Capitol Hill rarely insist on seeing 
him nowadays, realizing the extent of his 
burden of work. 


Though he is the Army’s top soldier, 
Marshall is still concerned with the wel- 
fare -of the individual enlisted man. He 
pays close attention to complaint letters 
he receives from parents. Their charges 
are investigated promptly and in almost 
all cases are found groundless. In one 
which amused Marshall and his staff more 
than usual an enraged mother asserted 
that her son, six weeks in the Army, was 
being “starved.” Investigation disclosed 
that the rookie had gained 15 pounds. 


Poseidon’s Wife © 

Six weeks ago one of the strangest ves- 
sels ever to put to sea left Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fla., on the 900-mile .run to Wash- 
ington. A 75-room floating hotel, she was 
on the way, under tow of a powerful sea- 
going Moran tug, to help relieve the capi- 
tal’s housing shortage. For 25 miles she 
plowed the ocean in convoy, ‘towering 
square and smug among cargo ships and 
naval craft. Overhead two naval planes 
made a constant circuit.. Twice the call 
went out: “Submarine to starboard!”, but 
between the houseboat-type vessel and 
the enemy lay comforting offshore reefs. 
Still, Mr. and Mrs. H. G. Bulkley, the ho- 


tel’s owners, weren’t taking any chances. 


They brought along their own armed 
speedboat to circle the ship, and they kept 
a constant lookout for mines. 


’ pairs, she'll be towed to a permanent berth 


on the Potomac in downtown Washington. 
She’s a triple-decker with all outside rooms, 
dining saloon, and top promenade deck. 
Staterooms are simply furnished with twin 
beds; half of them with private baths. In 
the eleven years the Bulkleys operated the 
ship in Florida, the rooms fetched $4 to 
$14 a day. Washington rates haven’t been 
settled. . : 

The hotel has had a dizzy history. 
Originally named Amphitrite: (the wife 
of Poseidon in Greek mythology) , she was 
built as a wood naval monitor in 1862, 
just too late for service in the Civil War. 
In 1877 she went to Annapolis as a train- 
ing ship. Subsequently rebuilt with a 
Swedish iron hull, she took part in the 
blockade of Cuba in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. In the last war she laid-mines off 
Rose Banks near New York. Grown aged 
and feeble, she was sold by the Navy in 
1920 and turned up next as a casino off 
the Florida Keys. When she was later laid 
up in Philadelphia, it looked as though 
Poseidon’s wife was finally done in, but in 
1931 Bulkley, a wealthy movie-film manu- 
facturer, bought her and made her over 
into a hotel. 


Capital Bits 

A Chilean soldier, visiting the Officers 
Candidate School at nearby Fort Belvoir, 
Va., last week, got especially snappy sa- 
lutes. Post personnel, noting the single 
gold star on each of his shoulders and 
assuming he ranked at least with a United 
States silver-starred brigadier, went all-out 





Washington's latest hotel came up from Florida 


Then the strange ship left the open sea 
for the hazards of the Inland Waterway. 
Tugs fore and aft pulled and prodded her 
along. With a 55-foot beam, she barely 
scrunched through the 60-foot channels 
under the waterway’s bridges. But except 
for bruises from the hard-working tugs, she 
came through unscathed, to anchor last 
week in Gunston’s Cove, south of Mount 
Vernon. After repainting and minor re- 


‘International 


in military form. But when word got 
about that Chile’s gold star equals the 
American major’s gold oak leaf, decorum 
relaxed . . . Because of a shortage of 
French and Italian vermouth, National 
Press Club menus blossomed out last 
week with the mimeographed warning, 
“It’s the war, not our bartenders. Not 
responsible for our Manhattans and Mar- 
tinis.” 
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Rubber Conservation Speeded 
as Baruch Report Points Way 


Months of Confusion Ended 
by Clear Picture of Shortage 
Drawn in Five-Week Study 


The letter from the Midwesterner to a 
New York friend said: ey saves 
tires or gas in Indiana.” 

That was last week. This sii all that 
was changed—or soon would be. Indiana, 
along with the 47 other states in the 
Union and the District of Columbia, 
finally had to face facts. 


They weren’t pleasant. The Baruch rub- 


ber committee which spent five weeks 
digging them up at the request of Presi- 


dent Roosevelt didn’t mince words. Chair- 
man Bernard Baruch and his two as- 
sociates, President James B. Conant of 
Harvard and President Karl T. Compton 
of the Massachusétts Institute of Tech- 
nology, told the nation it faced disaster. 
Their survey showed we had 578,000 
tons of natural crude rubber last July 1 
We can expect to import only 53,000 tons 
by the end of next year. Against these 
figures, military and other essential de- 
mands inclyding minimum nonmilitary re- 
quirements call for 842,000 tons—leaving 
a net deficit of 211,000 tons that must be 
made up from synthetic rubber by Dec. 
$1, 1943; failure to do so mearis we will 
run out of rubber before the end of next 
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summer. The committee also emphasized 
that any estimates of replacements for 
civilians would be wiped out if the syn- 
thetic program fell short. 

John Public could understand figures 
like these. So could Price Administrator 
Leon Henderson, who promptly asked 


that all Americans voluntarily reduce their 


car mileage to save precious tires, while 
national gasoline rationing to force a re- 
duction was being prepared (President 
Roosevelt called it “mileage” rationing) . 
So could the President himself, who prom- 
ised that he would immediately appoint 
a national rubber administrator to direct 
the new rubber conservation and produc- 
tion program. He was also expected to or- 
der a national speed limit of 35 miles an 
hour and compulsory pte tire inspec- 
tion. 

All of these measures were Baruch 
recommendations, aimed at rubber users 
who are custodians for 1,000,000 tons of 
tires on the nation’s 27,000,000 autos and 
5,000,000 trucks. But equally important 
were the committee’s recommendations 
for replenishing existing stocks with new 
rubber. The whole synthetic rubber pro- 
gram was involved (see box page 60). 

The committee said this program was 
sound and recommended that it be pushed 
forward to completion as soon as possible 
without further changes or substitutions. 
However, to supplement it and provide a 
greater margin of safety against possible 
greater needs in the future, the committee 
recommended an additional 220.000-ton 
plant capacity. This would include a now 
unscheduled program for 60.000 tons of 
thiokol, a rubber-like synthetic which the 
committee found suitable for tires on light 
cars at speeds under 40 miles per hour. 

Other recommendations: 


4 The nation’s present scrap rubber recla- 
mation plants should be operated at ca- 
pacity and expanded 20 per cent as soon 
as possible, to convert the 400,000* tons 
of scrap-rubber turned up in last sum- 
mer’s salvage drive into 300.000 tons of 
reclaimed rubber. 


{ New plants should be built to convert 
grains into alcohol at the rate of 100,000, 
000 gallons a year, as still another source 
of synthetic rubber. This would require 
an estimated 350,000,000 bushels of wheat 
annually, but the committee said it would 
leave plenty for bread and other normal 
uses. 


q At the present rate of use, without re- 





Berg wend needs, which include all that the 
armed forces can use and still keep their stand- 
ards of quality, will come out of this amount. 
The residue, for civilians, can be used only 
insofar as synthetic and natural rubber supplies 
are made available for blending. 
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How to Visualize America’s Rising Air Power?! 


Project New York’s famous Fifth Avenue on up through 
the state across the Harlem River, through the Bronx, 
Mt. Vernon, Bronxville, Scarsdale to the outskirts of the 
city of White Plains. Next, erect a continuous building 
over it from curb to curb for more than 24 miles! 


Then you would be able to see the amount of war 
plane producing area in which York is playing a vital role 
as this is written. 


How many bombers, fighters, trainers, and transports 
can be built in this space is obviously a military secret. 
But you may be sure that no other plants in the world 
will be able to build them better .. . or faster! 


Control of temperature, of humidity, of dust, grit and 
fumes gives control over lost time and wasted material 


by keeping gages faithful, by keeping dimensions con- 
stant in raw stock, work-in-process and finished parts, 
by preventing the scratching of mirror-finished parts and 
preventing rust and corrosion. Industrial air conditioning 


today is an essential instrument of war. 


York services to the aircraft industry are but one phase 
of York war services which include all types of mechan- 
ical cooling for warships and cargo carriers, cantonments 
and bases, great chemical and ordnance plants, research 
laboratories and hospitals besides direct production work 
on tanks, coast. artillery and other items 


of ordnance and armament. 


York Ice Machinery Corporation, York, 


Pennsylvania. 


YORK REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING For WAR 
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HOW MANY TOWELS 
PER WORKER 
IN YOUR PLANT? 


Stop Waste...Save Money! 
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STRAUBEL 


Faeateers 


Made from long fibre paper and 
specially processed, Straubel 
Texturized Towels absorb more 
water, do it faster, and leave 
no fuzz on the skin. Try this 
better towel yourself —write 
for free testing samples today! 


Sthiaubel 


PAPER COMPANY 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 











3 times as many 
Look what you get in this popnter 
Enders Speed Kit: 
1. Enders Speed Shaver—world’s fastest 
shave. Blade clicks in instantly, nothing 
to take apart. New type head gives clean 
shaves first time ever. Prevents nicks, 
scrapes, razor burn. 
2. Semi-automatic leather strop. Triples 
life of blades. 
3. Two packs of blades; shaving stick, 
comb, smart case. 
COMPLETE —$2.50 postpaid. Special — 
only $2 if sent to men in Armed Service. 


ENDERS SPEED SHAVER 


gives wings to your morning shave 
OROER TODAY - BURNAM-ENBERS RAZOR CORP., DEPT. £, MYSTIC. cAww 
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Baruch’s Arithmetic on Synthetic Rubber 


The Baruch committee reported present plans call for erection of new synthetic- 
rubber ‘plants estimated to produce 886,000 tons a year by 1944, as follows: 


Total 


Present schedules for manufacturing butadiene, which is mixed with styrene to 
form Buna-S rubber, call for the following (in terms of tons of Buna-S) : 
Grain alcohol (Carbide & Carbon Chemical Co. process) 242,000 tons 
Butane (Phillips Petroleum Co. process) 


Butylene (Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey process) 


Standard and refinery conversion processes combined 


To boost the above 886,000-ton program to 1,106,000 tons, the committee rec- 
ommended an additional 220,000-ton plant capacity. This would include: 


Total 


To provide butadiene needed for 140,000 tons of new Buna-S in this program, 
the committee recommended immediate installation of a refinery conversion pro- 
gram to yield a total of 100,000 tons in addition to that now planned. 

*By cracking gas and heavy oil at high temperatures. 


49,000 tons 
132,000 tons 
705,000 tons 


886,000 tons 


50,000 tons 
_ 16,500 tons 
283,000 tons 
20,000 tons 
93,500. tons 


Total “105 ,000 tons 


140,000 tons 
20,000 tons 
60,000 tons 


220,000 ‘tons : 








placements or recaps, half the nation’s 
cars will be off the road next year and all, 
of them in 1944. For this reason, the 
report urged that 4,000 tons of crude 
rubber, sufficient reclaimed rubber, and 
an increased supply of thiokol or other 
rubber substitutes be made available for 
essential civilian use through néxt year. 


q Investigation of Russian synthetic-rub- 
ber processes, which were offered to this 
country last February but not followed up, 
to see if they are adaptable for use here. 


Significance-——~- 


The Baruch report, for the first time 
since the war began, gave the country a 
clear, complete picture of its rubber situa- 
tion. For the first time, too, it lent official 
authority to charges that the government 
fell down on the job of building up a 
stockpile of crude-rubber imports from the 
Far East before Pearl Harbor. It also re- 
vealed false starts and disagreements 
that hampered establishment of a syn- 
thetic-rubber program in this country after 
Dec. 7, and subsequent delay by the War 
Production Board in allocating materials 
for new plants once the program had been 
set. Because the deadening influence of 
politics was so deftly cut through by 
Baruch and his associates, one way for 
nonpolitical and common-sense solution of 
the inflation problem was left starkly in 
evidence. 

The report, in taking government offi- 
cials to task for muffing Russian offers of 


~ 


synthetic-rubber processes, revealed amaz- 
ing ineptitude in high places and an un- 
willingness to forsake politics even at the 
cost of national security. The Russian 
run-around also has political implications, 
but in view of the close wartime associa: 
tion of America with the Soviet, these 
were probably not responsible for the turn- 
down. 

For the first time, the public learned 
that the Phillips Petroleum Co. and the 
Houdry Process Corp., both of whom 
sought a place in the American synthetic 
program, had been granted authority to 
participate. Inclusion of these firms, both 
of which make butadiene from the natural- 
gas butane rather than from oil, should 
provide necessary diversification in the 
rubber program. 

Wisely, the report left unanswered at 
this stage of the game the entire question 
of “oil rubber” vs. “farm rubber.” Petro- 
leum is in the saddle right now, chiefly 
because it got there first, but the fact that 
grain alcohol forms 25 per cent of the ap- 
proved synthetic program, plus_recom- 
mendations for new alcohol and grain rub- 
ber research, gives the farm group a 
entering wedge for possible future domi- 
nation of the picture. Nor does it attempt 
to answer the broader question of synthetic 
vs. natural rubber after the war. The one 
most pressing problem, it made plain, is 
getting the new rubber plants built. Any 
delay will be very costly. Prof. Albert L. 
Elder, chief industrial analyst for the 
WPB, told the American Chemical Society 











as everybodys business 


If talking about making jobs seems farfetched at this 

time when man power is the great problem—let every 

man remember that when this thing is over the shoe is 
going to be on the other foot. 

Millions of jobs are going to be needed for the men 

~ coming back, and for the men now in war occupations. 

Industry is doing something about it. New things to 

make are being dreamed out. In the midst of total war 

production there is no time to draw actual blueprints. 

But—in their eighth day of thinking time, responsible 

men in industry are imagineering the new products, 

t the the marvelous improvements, the faster, lighter, more 

ares: convenient appliances which will fill the shop win- 

ions. ' dows and the display rooms of the future. This is where 
socia- ne the new jobs will come from. 

these ; Every single man, woman, and child can be doing 

turn: fee ' something personally about making these jobs a cer- 

1 tainty. Buying War Bonds and Stamps not only 

finances the war; it also prepares you to have cash on 

hand when the war is over, to buy the fabulous prod- 

ucts which are promised. You, yourself, have the 

power, in this direct way, to create right now the future 

work which will make after-the-war America tick. 

The Jmagineering we are doing here at Alcoa will 
result, we hope, in enough new ways to use Alcoa 
Aluminum to give employment throughout industry 
for at least a million people. We have driven down 
costs startlingly. Whole new fields of usefulness are 
opened by lower prices and by many other new 
developments, 

Winning the war is our first duty, and yours. Jobs 
for peace is everybody’s business, too. Each man can 
do his share by buying Bonds, now. 

ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 2155 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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last week that engineering and drafting 
for the plants is only 60 per cent eomplete 
and commitments have been made for 
only 40 per cent of necessary . materials. 
~ These figures underlined the Baruch criti- 
cism of construction delays. 

‘Now that: the public finally has the 
facts, it will unquestionably cooperate in 
tire conservation without too much grum- 
bling. The obvious reason so many Ameri- 
cans have been “driving as usual” was the 
inability of their government to tell them 
the true story. 

The Baruch report also has an invalu- 
able lesson for Washington itself. It is 
simnly this: If a three-man committee of 
intelligent, honest citizens can find in only 
five weeks the answer to one of the war’s 
heretofore “insoluble”. problems similar 
treatment would clear up more of the vast 
fog of confusion hovering over the nation’s 
capital. As The New York Times pointed 
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out editorially last week, what the country 
really needs is not more laws or executive 
orders, but more Baruchs. 





Electromaster’s Footwork 


Those incendiary bombs Brig. Gen. 
Jimmy Doolittle and his boys dropped on 
Tokyo last April 18 were produced by 
small business. The company that made 
the casings had previously been turning 
out electric ranges; the concern that filled 
them was a wallpaper manufacturer. The 
latter, though big in its field, is a relative- 
ly moderate-sized concern. 

Other small plants today are turning 
out everything from carburetor floats to 
cleavers for Army cooks. Yet, despite their 
contributions to the war effort, small in- 
dustry generally is in a jam: this fall 
24,000 manufacturing establishments will 





They Know What They Like and Don’t Like 


Because so few civilians have any idea what soldiers and sailors like in the way of 
gifts, the Department Store Economist, retailers’ trade journal, asked 1,000 service- 


men from 47 states to rate their preferences. 


Pictured on the Christmas tree are per- 


centages showing, to what degree the men felt each item was “Swell.” 

Incidentally, Christmas packages for men overseas should preferably be limited to 6 
pounds and restricted to shoe-box size. They should be mailed in October but marked 
for Christmas delivery. Uncle Sam will do the rest. 
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be forced to shut down, according to War 





ate Committee’s study indicates that only! 
45,412, or 24 per cent, of the—-nation’s 
189,220 manufacturing concerns can be: 
harnessed to war production. 

Washington has made many attempts’! 
to solve the dilemma. But none has suc. | 
ceeded. Defense clinics where big prime © 
contractors showed the little fellows what % 
they wanted; pooling plans whereby small” 
companies grouped together; elaborate 
contract distribution setups within the # 
WPB—all of these have gone by the = 
boards. The latest hope, but as yet an _ 
unknown quantity, is the Congress-cre- 
ated Smaller War Plants Corp. w ith 
$150,000,000 in its pocket and a directive © 
to save small business. It was created last 
June 11. Just this week the first formal 
action in establishing a Smaller War 
Plants Division of the WPB was an-* 
nounced. To date, the corporation has not 7 
brought one contract to a small industry. © 

Thus it is still up to small manufactur- | 
ers to solve their own problems. That is — 
what Electromaster, Inc., in Detroit—the | 
same concern which produced Doolittle’s | 
bombs—decided to do and did. As a re- © 
sult, this week R. B. Marshall, the firm’s 1 
president, accepted for the 250 employes 
the Army-Navy “E” pennant for out- 4 
standing achievement. His story of how — 
Electromaster had managed it carried a 
lesson for other small plants. 

Marshall summed it up: “It’s all due to © 
footwork and selling.” He added: “Some 
manufacturers thought they could go to 
Washington and tell the WPB what equip- 
ment they had and land a big contract. 
That’s not the case. We kept a large sales 
staff which, with myself, went out to sell. 
What’s more important, we found out 
what was needed and did original design 
wor 

Marshall started looking for war work 
in January of last year. It took him nine 
months of “hoofing it and sitting” before 
he landed -his first order—for incendiary 
bombs. Then Scame engineering, tooling 
up, purchase of new equipment, convey- 
ors, and other items to the tune of $25,000 
capital outlay. Soon the bombs were pop- 
ping off the assembly line at Electromas- 
ter’s plant while other prime contractors 
with similar orders were still getting into 
production. The bomb casings went to 
Chicago where the United Wall Paper 
Factories, Inc., headed by William H 
Yates, loaded them. Where they went 
from there is history. 

That in itself is a success story. But 
Army 
that he could handle twice the normal vol- 
ume of the company’s business. This he 
did, subcontracting the orders to scores of 
companies and doing what Washington 
had tried to do and failed: build up an 
active pool, spreading-war work to small, 
businesses. Today the bomb order is com- 

(Continued on Page 67) 
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Lac des Cygnes (Swan Lake), by Tschaikowsky, interpreted by Bernard Lamotte for the Capehart Collection. This was Tschaikowsky's first ballet, produced 
in St. Petersburg in 1876, and tells of the romance of the young Prince and a Princess who, under a sorcerer’s spell, assumed the form of a swan. Reprints of 
previous paintings in the Capehart Collection, suitable for framing, are now available from your Capehart dealer at a modest charge. Or write direct to Capehart. 
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Man’s life is an alternating day and night 
—the sheer joy of living, and then the 
shadow of doubt. One moment is exulta- 
tion, one moment a dark despair. 


Part of the glory of music is its power to 
alter such moods. The symphony, the con- 
certo, the dance, interpreted by the Cape- 
hart, can waken fresh hope, bring new 
courage to a world of turmoil and strife. 


The laboratories and the vast factories of 
the Farnsworth Television & Radio Corpora- 
tion now are devoted to building war ma- 
tériel only. Production of the Capehart and 
the Capehart-Panamuse has ceased, and only 
in dealers’ showrooms are there any of these 


CAPEHART 


GREAT 


NAMES IN 


magnificent instruments available. You may 
see and hear them there. 


Also, you may ask and receive from your 
Capehart dealer advice on all your musical 
requirements, including the selection of a 
piano, band instruments, and_ recordings. 
He will serve you with intelligence. 


And you can prepare for an earlier to- 
morrow by buving War Bonds now! The 
Government needs your investment, and 
you will be building for the future when you 
may want to purchase a home, an airplane, 
a television set, or a Capehart. 

The Capehart Division, Farnsworth Tele- 
vision & Radio Corporation, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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Capehart De Luxe Chippendale with the time- 
proved record changer that turns the records 
over. The Capehart is equipped for Frequency 
Modulation reception. Control stations may 
be placed throughout your home and grounds. 
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By Their Stars, Bars, and Stripes You Shall Know Them 


The vast wartime expansion of America’s fighting forces has brought 
forth a bewildering array of insignia—many of the chevrons 
and the branch emblems puzzle even veterans of the last war. 


U.S. NAVY 
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To do its part in helping readers to identify the ratings of soldiers, 
sailors, and marines thronging the cities and towns of the nation, 
Newsweek has prepared this three-page color feature. 
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(Continued from Page 62) 

pleted, but Electromaster is turning out 
airplane parts and smoke generators for 
jeeps, fitting Army trucks, and making 
huge, newly designed electric cooking 
ranges for battleships. And United Wall 
Paper has more war business than it for- 
merly had in wallpaper, which it still is 
turning out in volume. 





Hour Trouble in Akron 


Back in 1932’s darkest depression days, 
one of America’s hardest-hit industrial 
centers was Akron, Ohio. Rubber-manu- 
facturing center of the world, this city 
saw its relief lines lengthen as the demand 
for auto tires fell off. To spread available 
work as far as possible, Akron rubber fac- 
tories instituted a six-hour day for em- 
ployees. All went well until Pearl Harbor 
and subsequent demands for more and yet 
more war output. Against this objective 
the ten-year-old work schedule rose like 
a ghost from the past to plague vital war 
production in Akron. 

The six-hour day had never been junked. 
When the rubber industry was unionized 
in 1936-37, the short shift was written in- 
to CIO’s United Rubber Workers con- 
tracts with all major manufacturers. The 
war started pressure for accelerated pro- 
duction, and although a basic eight-hour 
day was voluntarily adopted by company- 
union agreement in many departments of 
Akron’s rubber makers, it was not put in 
writing. 

Pearl Harbor was followed by URW’s 
“no strike” pledge. But trouble persisted. 
Cooperation between management and la- 
bor began a steady decline, accompanied 
by an equally steady rise in unrest, dis- 
trust, and mutual antagonism. Union lead- 
ers charged management with using the 
war as an opportunity to put the pressure 
on and again make the eight-hour shift 
standard in Akron. Company officials re- 
torted that the unions were more inter- 
ested in making dues-paying jobs than in 
turning out rubber for the Army and 
Navy. 

Labor troubles began to crop up. At 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., union 
dues inspectors demanding paid-up union 
cards kept 100 workers from their jobs 
one morning, and the plant lost half its 
normal production for two days. At the 
Goodyear. Tire & Rubber Co., a dozen 
women making rubber lifeboats for the 
Navy struck against a piecework wage 
rate and tied up 300 others; not until a 
newspaper photographer snapped their pic- 
tures were they shamed into going back to 
work. A young General Tire & Rubber Co. 
employe was beaten up for failing to pay 
his dues; actually, according to insiders, 
his failure to “take it easy” so fellow work- 
men wouldn’t have to work so hard caused 
the attack. 


The URW local at the B. F. Goodrich 





Essential Wa Workers 
Are Often Out On Their Feet 


‘It’s amazing, the number of men whose feet 
ive out under the pressure of today’s longer 
i and aoc, activities. The result is 
nat always confined to aching feet; legs and 
back suffer, too. If your feet have trouble 
keeping pace with the SR a ise 
just slip into a pair of Wright Arch Preserver 
Shoes. Their four exclusive features will 
bring you an immediate sense of relief. 


Some models available in sizes to 15, widths AAAA to EEE. 


A thousand fine dealers—with specially trained fitters carry these — 
quality shoes. Below is a couiali listing. If your city is not included, 
write to E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., Dept. N-9, Rockland, Massachusetts. 





Walter R. Ray, President, 
Triplex Oil Refining Co., Inc. 
ng Island City, N. Y. 


...says Industrial Leader 


Akron M. O’Neil Co. Elizabeth = Hilgendorff's © Memphis Oak Hall _— Portland, Ore. Meier-Frank 
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Wetherhold-Metzger 4 Combs Shoe Co. MinneapolisC. M. Stendal ——, 
Atlanta Geo.MuseClo.Co. Flint The Hub The Dayton Company py pened a 
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Boston Filene’s Men’s Store Hollywood Goodwin's New York City San Francisco 
Walsh Shoe Shop Houston Sakowitz Bros. In Metropolitan New Sommer & Kaufmann 
Graham Shoe Co. Huntington York are many dealers. Scranton Lewis & Reilly 
Brooklyn Phone WI 7-6540 _ __ Foard & Harwood For store most conven- Seattle Frederick & Nelson 
Buffalo A.M. &A’s Indianapolis — Marott’s iently located — tele- Nordstrom’s 
Charleston, W. Va. __ Jacksonville —_—_ Levy's phone Wisconsin 7-6540 Shreveport Phelps 
; The Diamond Kansas City Miller Shoe Oakland Chas. Kushins Spokane The Crescent 
Chicago Marshall Field Knoxville S.H.George Okla. City Rothschild’s 


Cincinnati PotterShoeCo. 


Lansing Schaefer's Omaha 
Cleveland StoneShoeCo. 
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0 Boggs & Buhl York, Pa. 
For Women — Selby Arch Preserver Shoes, Portsmouth, Obio 
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‘FOOT TRANSPORTATION* FOR ACTIVE MEN 
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4 PATENTED 
COMFORT 
FEATURES 
1. Patented Shank 
2. Metatarsal Raise 
3. Flat Forepart , 
4. Correct Arch Fitting 









Springfield Morse & Haynes 
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L. H. Cooper’s 
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Des Moines Field Shoe Co. Louisville Rodes Rapier Pittsburgh Kaufmann’s Worcester Taymor’s 
Detroit R.H. Fyfe & Co. Macon Macon Shoe Co. 
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Co. walked out of the joint labor-manage- 
ment committee because it didn’t have a 
voice in recommending key men for draft 
deferment. At the huge new Goodyear Air- 
craft Corp., production was in a mess; 
there weren’t enough experienced work- 
ers to train thousands of new men and 
still keep production rolling; and in the 
office alone, hundreds of white-collar work- 
ers often sat idle, because the company 
preferred to pay them for doing nothing 
rather than lose them and perhaps run 
short of personnel later on. 

These events, while isolated cases, col- 
lectively bore serious implications in an 
industry where more than 60,000 persons 
are working on a billion-dollars’ worth of 
war orders. They were symptomatic of a 
trend which, unless checked, might halt 
production on a large scale. The first con- 
certed effort to check it came at an unpub- 
licized meeting last June 17, when govern- 
ment, labor, company, and civic leaders 
gathered at the Mayflower Hotel in Ak- 
ron to find a solution to the trouble. They 
blamed it on failure to sell workers on the 
war: labor generally seemed a_patcher. 
As a result, efforts were made to show 
them how their jobs were directly con- 
nected with the fighting fronts. But the 
situation remained uncorrected. 

When matters didn’t mend, President 
William F. O’Neill of General Tire blew 
the lid off the rubber mess last month in 
a speech before eighteen newspaperwomen 
touring the nation’s war plants. He de- 
clared the Akron labor situation was a 
“national disgrace,” and the workers in the 
vital tire division continue to work at the 
pre-Pearl Harbor pace.” Soon afterward, 
350 Goodyear workers struck because the 
company wanted them to work eight in- 
stead of six hours a day. 

Last week this strike was settled when 
employes agreed to the eight-hour shift, 


on condition the shorter day would be re- 
stored when and if sufficient labor becomes 
available. But at the same time and at 
workers’ insistence, the Goodrich plant on 
the other side of town changed two de- 
partments from an eight- to a _ six- 
hour day because of a reported labor 
surplus. 

The explanation of the apparent para- 
dox was that the Goodyear dispute in- 
volved a tire-building department where 
only men are employed—and they are in 
dentand. But the Goodrich trouble in- 
volved mostly women—whom the URW 
maintains are plentiful. Actually, accord- 
ing to company spokesmen, women were 
scarce too, and the cut in hours meant 
a 25 per cent loss in production. 

These two incidents focused attention 
on the factor labor said makes a six-hour 
day necessary—an alleged labor surplus. 
According to Sherman Dalrymple, URW 
president, the city had thousands of un- 
employed. Names on the job-wanted file 
at the local employment office showed 
about 8,000, but some of these were peo- 
ple already employed who had bids in for 
better jobs, and others were unemployable. 
Far from a labor surplus, the United 
States Employment Service last week said 
Akron is hiring 1,000 new: workers a week 
and estimated that 100,000 will be em- 
ployed there by next July. 

On-the-spot observers said the question 
of spreading work had nothing to do with 
the fight: that actually, it was a quarrel 
between companies and union to see who 
would set the number of working hours. 
Failing agreement on that point, the next 
best settlement seemed to be orders from 
Washington to get busy on Akron’s bil- 
lion-dollar war orders and forget about 
time clocks. 

This week, 75 per cent of Akron’s rub- 
ber plants were still on a six-hour shift. 


The Goodyear compromise was only one 
small settlement in the whole bad pic- 
ture, and Washington still had not acted. 





Peg Rudkin’s Bread 


Twenty-seven cents is a fancy price for 
just one loaf of bread, but enough people 
like Pepperidge Farm bread well enough 
to pay that much for each of 2,000,000 
loaves a year, and sometime this week 
pretty, red-haired Margaret Rudkin will 
see- her Pepperidge Farm bakery turn out 
its 10,000,000th loaf of bread. 

It all started five years ago when doctors 
told Mrs. Rudkin that her 8-year-old son, 
Mark, would have to go to Arizona to re- 
cover from chronic asthma. Family finances 
wouldn’t stand that drain because her hus- 
band, Henry Rudkin, was laid up with a 
hip fractured in a polo game and wasn’t 
getting any return from his Wall Street 
brokerage house. The family had a 173- 
acre estate at Fairfield, Conn., called Pep- 
peridge Farm, but this was a liability 
rather than an asset. So Mrs. Rudkin 
sought to cure the child at home, with diet. 
She ground whole wheat in an old coffee 
mill, added whole milk, honey, and butter, 
and kneaded the dough by hand. The child 
liked it and was soon on the way to recov- 
ery, but Peg Rudkin kept on baking. 

She persuaded a local grocer to put’ six 
loaves on sale. When he reordered, she 
turned a corner of the garage and the pony 
stables on her estate into a bakery, and 
hired a crew of local women. 

Makeshift equipment has given way to 
a modern bakery in Norwalk, but all the 
work is still done by hand. Now, however, 
wheat comes in carload lots every few days 
from Minnesota and is ground between 
stones in three: Connecticut mills. The 
bakery uses honey at the rate of a ton a 








Park under Park: San Francisco has lifted the 
face of Union Square and put a four-story cellar beneath 
the naval monument tn its middle. At left is the operation 


Acrite photos 


in process over a year ago. At right the finished job which 
opened last week as an underground auto park that can 
take 1,700 cars out of sight in the middle of the city. 


















































The right to COME and GO when we please 


HIS is a fight-to-the-finish we are in—a 

gtim war for survival. The stakes are the 
highest in all the history of mankind. And one 
of them is the American’s traditional right to 
come and go when he pleases. 


Our enemies say that they will erase this 
birthright of ours; that they’ll tell us when we 
can come and go. But they’ll find that it’s 
easier said than done. 


No goose-stepping Nazi; no squint-eyed Jap 
is going to tell Americans that they can’t run 
down to the seashore or vacation in the moun- 
tains or take the children to visit Aunt Mary 
back home. For we are going to win this war! 


How? With the bravery and the brilliance 
of our men in uniform. With the toil and 
sweat of millions of loyal workers in forest, 
field, factory and mine. With our genius for 
invention, organization and production. With 
the willing sacrifices of every patriotic American. 


Yes, we will win this war—even if we have 
to lay aside for awhile our right to come and 
go when we please. 


That’s why the officers and employees of 
the Southern Railway System have solemnly 
pledged their all to the winning of the war. 
That’s why our entire transportation plant; all 
our resources of man-power and experience are 
enlisted for the duration in the service of the 
nation. ‘That’s why we put the transportation 
needs of Uncle Sam first—before any and every 
civilian need—that your right to come and go 


when you please may be preserved for you and - 


for the generations of Americans yet to come. 


In the first seven months of this year we 
have carried almost 600,000 men in uniform, all 
moving under orders. They traveled in 24,915 
coaches and Pullmans; in 1,564 special trains 
and 5,563 extra cars attached to our regular 
passenger trains. And these figures do not in- 
clude the additional hundreds of thousands who 
have traveled over our lines on furlough or in 
small groups on transfer orders. 


That’s why our trains are often late—troop 
trains and war freight have the right of way. 
That’s why they are often crowded—so many 
boys want to visit home at the same time. That’s . 
why we have pressed old coaches into service— 
in our desperate effort to help everyone to come 
and go when they please. That’s why we have 
had to lower temporarily the standards of serv- 
ice of which we have been so proud. And that’s 
the way we know you want it to be. 


Your willing sacrifices of some travel com- 
forts and conveniences are more than a personal 
contribution to the war effort. They are an in- 
spiration to those of us who railroad to plan for 
the day when victory comes; to plan for a better 
Southern Railway System better to “Serve the 
South”. For, with victory, we know that a new 
day will come to our Southland; a new day of 
prosperity and happiness and peace; a new day 
with freedom to come and go when you please. 


That is worth fighting for! 
Eimant é e Pee 
President. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
SYSTEM 


T H E SOUTH ERN SERVE § T H E SOUTH 
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kL get a clear picture of President 
Roosevelt’s present plans for combating 
inflation, as reflected in his message to 
Congress and his fireside chat of last 
week, it is necessary to consider only 
three points. 

The first of these points is his attitude 
on farm prices. The President devoted 
more attention to this question than 
any other one topic, and those who lis- 
tened to his speech over the radio, but 


have the impression that Mr. Roose- 
velt is deeply disturbed about the 
height to which agricultural prices have 
risen and proposes to see to it that 
they are pulled down to parity. Actually, 
granting the President meant what he 
said, this is not at all his intention. 
Here are his words: 

“Agricultural ceilings should be per- 
mitted at either parity or at the price 
levels which prevailed at some recent 
date, whichever is higher.” 

Now note carefully what that state- 
ment says—“parity or at the price levels 
which prevailed at some recent date, 
whichever is higher.” Clearly, there will 
be no rolling back of prices under that 
formula. Quite the contrary. That policy 
means that the general average of farm 
prices will be permitted to rise above the 
present level. This is because many 
farm products, notably the grains, are 
still selling at below parity. Any way 
one figures it, therefore, the farmer has 
nothing to fear from the President’s 
program. He is promised at least as high 
prices as he has been getting recently 
and in some cases higher prices. 


The second point needed to get a 
picture of the President’s program is 
his attitude on wages. He didn’t have so 
much to say on this, but. what he did 
say was enormously significant for the 
future. This was his basic statement: 
“Wages in certain key industries have 
been stabilized on the basis of the 
present cost -of living. It is obvious, 
however, that if the cost of food con- 
tinues to go up, as it is doing at present. 
the wage earner, particularly in the 
lower brackets, will have a right to an 
increase in his wages. That would be 
essential justice and practical necessity.” 
The buying power of labor, in other 





The President and Inflation 


by RALPH ROBEY 


have not read the actual text, may well _—The third of the points entering into — 


words, according to the President’s pro- 
gram, is to be protected against any 
shrinkage from a rise of prices. If the 
cost of living goes up, wages are to be 
lifted. Labor, then, just as the farmer, 
has nothing to fear from the program. 
It is enjoying by far the highest scale 
of living in history, and the President 
promises that in so far as the buying 
power of wages is concerned this scale 
of living will be maintained. 


the picture as presented by the Presi- 
dent is taxation. Here are Mr. Roose- 
velt’s specific recommendations on this: 

“Eliminate the tax exemption of in- 
terest on state and local securities and 
other special privileges or loopholes in 
our tax law.” 

Raise the tax rate “to give the prac- 
tical equivalent of a top limit on an 
individual’s net income after taxes, | 
approximating $25,000.” 

“Recapture through taxation all war- 
time profits that are not necessary to 
maintain efficient all-out war produc- 
tion.” 

That is all. Not a word about any 
taxes that will cut into the great in- 
crease of income of labor; not a word 
about any taxes that will take away 
some of the great increase of income to 
farmers. 


Such, then, is President Roosevelt’s 
present program for combating inflation 
as revealed last week in his message to 
Congress and his speech to the Ameri- 
can public. To summarize: No reduction 
in agricultural prices which are above 
parity and no restriction on those now 
under parity until they rise to that 
level; the maintenance of wages at a 
level which will protect the present buy- 
ing power of labor; further strengthening 
of the tax laws at those points which 
will affect business and those of large 
income but no taxation of a type 
which will appreciably touch the real 
profiteers of the war, namely labor and 
the farmers. 

That such a program will afford no 
real protection against inflation must 
be obvious. The best that one can say 
for the program is that it does not leave 
the outlook appreciably worse than it 
was before. 
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week, and several local dairies are kept 
busy turning out the milk and butter. 
Grocers throughout the East sell the bread, 
and it is shipped by mail to some 400 reg- 
ular customers who like its homemade 
richness. In only five years, Margaret Rud- 
kin has turned an old-fashioned homemak- 
ing art into a $500,000-a-year business. 





Inflation Control 


Congress Would Give F.D.R. 
Price Requests—With Strings 


The fight against inflation moved into 
high gear this week as Congress, trying to 
beat President Roosevelt’s Oct. 1 “or else” 
deadline, began considering two bills ty- 
ing prices, wages, and other cost-of-living 
factors together at current levels. Meas- 
ures introduced in the Senate and House 
conflicted in some important details, but 
both met Mr. Roosevelt’s request by re- 
moving barriers against farm price ceilings 
at less than 110 per cent of parity. At the 
same time, provisions in each made it plain 
that the President was going to get some 
specific orders on wage and salary controls 
despite his Labor Day request that the 
job be left to him. 

In the House, Chairman Henry B. 
Steagall of the Banking Committee intro- 
duced legislation calling for the President 
to impose farm price ceilings at parity, 
10 per cent lower than present laws per- 
mit. But the bill would revise the parity 
formula so that farm prices would rise if 
farm production costs, including farm 
labor, went up. In the upper chamber, 
Senators Prentiss M. Brown of Michigan 
and Robert F. Wagner of New York in- 
troduced a measure proposing wage and 
salary stabilization provisions far stronger 
than had been anticipated. These would 
seek generally to hold wages with farm 
prices at Aug. 15 levels. This measure also 
would substitute parity for 110 per cent 
of parity. 

In its essence, the Senate version called 
for making parity the floor for farm prices 
and gave the President authority to re- 
duce prices down to parity only if “gross 
inequities” should exist. Since prevailing 
prices now are about 7 per cent above 
parity on the average, this is a 7 per cent 
leeway. Wages and salaries virtually would 
be frozen at highest levels prevailing this 
year up to Sept. 15, and the President 
would be given authority in this case to 
adjust only “gross inequities.” In this 
case this meant largely upward revision of 
substandard wages. 

Insurance against voluntary wage or 
salary boosts was contained in a provision 
which would give the President authority 
to deny such raises in tax computations or 
as a basis for increases in ceiling prices. In 
general, the Senate bill would direct the 
President to “stabilize wages, prices, sal- 





























a INDUSTRIES 
sends forth its ptoducts to the 
fighting forces of the United 
Nations— | 


On land, on sea, and in the air. 


In the last year Higgins Indus- 
tries has established the greatest 
boat production in the history of 
the world. 


Today boats and other prod- 
ucts move in an ever-increasing 
stream from nine Higgins plants, 
each of which was set up and put 
into operation without a cent of 
government aid. 


Ask the Commandos on the shores 
of France and Norway 


Ask the Marines ‘in the Solomon 
Islands 


In Iceland and in Africa 


In the Aleutians and in the Coral 
Sea 


“higgins boat’? means Depend- 
ability. 


HIGGINS INDUSTRIES, INC. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS 
OF BOATS 


Steel and Wood 
Tugboats and Barges 
Amphibious Equipment 

Torpedo Tubes 

Power Gun Turrets 

Sound Communicating 
Devices 

Paratroop Radio 
Telephone 

Cut Crystals 

Smoke Generators 

Water Purifiers and 
Salt Water Converters 


HIGGINS ALSO 





ee 
ee ee 
PRODUCES: 
Engine Clutch and 
everse Gear 
Mechanism 
Hypoid & Helican Gears 
Bonded Wood,— Plastics 
Lifeboat Releasing Gears 
Turbine Type Pumps 
Remote Engine Controls 
Mechanical Steering 
evices 
Higite, (new explosive) 
Twin Machine Gun, 


Cannon Stabilizer 
and Sighting Control 















Coast Guard Patrol Boat 


THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 


WASHINGTON 


Dear Mr. Hicerns: 

This is to inform you that the 
Army and Navy are conferring upon 
the Industrial Canal, City Park, and 
Bayou St. John Plants of Higgins In- 
dustries, the Army-Navy Production. 
Award for high achievement in the 
production of war equipment. 

This award symbolizes your coun- 
try’s appreciation of each man and 
woman in these plants. Accorded only 
to those organizations which have 
shown exceptional performance in ful- 
filling their tasks, it consists of a fla, 
to be flown above your company, an 
a lapel pin which each individual may 
wear as a sign of distinguished service 
to his country. 

I am confident that your out- 
— record will bring victory 
nearer by inspiring others to similar 
high achievement. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frank Knox (Signed) 





Armored Support Boat 





"THIS MAN 


can help your employees... and YOU! 


most serious personnel problem . . 
training for maximum realise 
and capacity. 

He is a Representative of the 
International Correspondence 
Schools, which have employee- 
training arrangements with more 
than 2300 American industrial 
concerns. 

He can tell you how I.C.S. 
cooperative methods are serving 
many of these companies as the 
nucleus of their up-grading, 
_ apprenticeship, or supervisor- 
development systems. 

He knows how I. C. S. instruc- 
tion is used to supplement the 
training programs of many other 
companies. 

He knows —and can tell you 
—how the flexibility and scope 
of I.C.S. service afford precise 


His business is the solving of your 


coordination of work and study. 


And unless you, too, know these 
| extremely pertinent facts, you may 
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be depriving your company, your 
employees — and yourself — of in- 
valuable group-training facilities. 

The I. C.S. Representative in 
your community is at your service, 
ready to suggest practical and eco- 
nomical procedures for adapting 
these facilities to your own organi- 
zational problems. A consultation 
with him involves no obligation, 
of course. 

Write today for a complimentary 
copy of “Ways and Means,” which 
tells how I. C. S. cooperative ser- 
vice integrates group-training with 
the requirements of individual job- 
performance. Address:Cooperative 


Training Division, <o@! 
Box 5376, $= 
amy 
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aries, and other factors affecting the cost 
of living” insofar as practical on the basis 
of levels existing Aug. 15, 1942. 

Steagall’s version, according to Adminis- 
tration spokesmen, contained too big a 
joker to permit of any practical applica- 
tion. Agricultural Department officials 
backed this up. They estimated that in- 
clusion of farm labor costs in parity would 
raise the present index of prices by 10 per 
cent, thus making the apparent relaxation 
of 10 per cent in farm price ceilings noth- 
ing but an empty gesture. 

Other inflation front developments: 


{ This week the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee virtually completed action on the tax 

















Berryman—Washington Star 


“Alphonse Gets Tough” 


bill, largest in history but so far short of 
Administration aims as to make demands 
for a new revenue measure a certainty— 
after the November elections. 

Highlights of last-minute changes fol- 
low: Combined normal and surtax rate on 
corporate income reduced to 40 per cent 
from 45 per cent . . . Excess-profits tax 
of 90 per cent includes provision for 10 
per cent rebate, but the surtax does not 

. Previous decision to reduce individual 
surtax rates in lower brackets reversed 
and House rates starting at 13 per cent on 
first $2,000 of taxable income retained . 
Victory tax on personal incomes left at 5 
per cent. It applies to all earnings in ex- 
cess of $624 a year, will be collected at the 
source, will raise $3,650,000,000 annually, 
and will return $1,100,000,000 in postwar 
refunds as credit for War Bond purchases, 
payments on debts, or previously con- 
tracted life-insurance premiums . . . The 
bill is unofficially estimated to carry 
about $7,000,000,000 in new direct taxes 
—and total revenue of about $25,000,- 
000,000. 


q The cost of living rose 0.4 per cent from 
July 15 to Aug. 15 and now is about 19 per 
cent above August 1939, the Department 
of Labor reported. The average rise in non- 
regulated food prices was 2.2 per cent for 
the month and nearly 10 per cent during 
the three months begun last May 15. Con- 
trolled food prices dropped 0.3 per cent. 
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Week in Business 
Om 1N Concrete: With Allied fuel- 


storage facilities taxed as never before 
and the steel to build fuel tanks scarce, 
the War Production Board last week was 
listening to a proposal by the Preload Co. 
of Boston to concentrate on building stor- 
age tanks out of concrete. Preload makes 
110-foot circular concrete tanks strength- 
ened by steel hoops. They use only one- 
quarter of the steel that goes into the 
standard tank and not an ounce of plate. 
So far they are already in use or building 
in 24 states and Canada. 


REMEMBRANCE: To find out how indus- 
try keeps contact with former employes 
who have gone to war, the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers queried 36 firms. 
Of these, 26 mail plant publications, 16 
supplement these with personal letters 
from company executives, 8 send occa- 
sional gift packages, 3 send greeting cards, 
3 prepare special publications on the com- 
pany’s war role and reproductions of let- 
ters received from men in uniform, and 1 
has a short-wave broadcast to its men 
overseas. Most novel of the plans is that 
of Swift & Co., which has created a ficti- 
tious “Jane Hathaway” to correspond 
with the 3,000 Swift men in service. 


Conversion: A month ago, N. W. Ayer 
& Son, Inc., advertising counsel for the 
Atlantic Refining Co., announced that its 
client, a large Eastern oil company, had 
converted its heating plant to coal. This 
week Ayer played follow-the-leader and 
announced that it too was changing over 
to coal its thirteen-story home office, the 
Ayer Building in Philadelphia. 


New Propucts: The Stanley Chemical 
Co. announced a new use for Haydenite, 
the jellylike material formerly used in 
making shatterproof glass. It can be coated 
on textiles and produce a waterproof fab- 
ric which is not affected by heat or ordi- 
nary chemicals . . . The Carrier Corp. has 
developed an industrial humidifier, which 
also cools by evaporation and air circula- 
tion rather than by refrigeration. Installed 
overhead, it requires no floor space and 
can be put in without interrupting pro- 
duction. 


Steet: A War Production Board esti- 
mate that United States steel production 
is only 16 per cent more than the com- 
bined Axis output, instead of double the 
Axis capacity as estimated privately, was 
big news on the industrial front. The WPB 
iron and steel branch said the enemy pro- 
duced 74,000,000 ingot tons last year, 
compared with 83,000,000 tons in this 
country in 1941 and 86,000,000 predicted 
this year. The WPB’s report that our 
monthly requirements are nearly double 
our production was more bad news. De- 
mand currently exceeds supply because, 
among other things, of early mistakes in 
allocating output. 





ITHOUT fuss or fury, many limi- 

tations have been overcome in the 
manufacture and use of plastics. Molded 
INSUROK parts, for example, are being 
produced in large quantities for war uses 
so important that they cannot be men- 
tioned. And now Laminated INSUROK 
is being formed into “accordion pleats” 
and other shapes to solve another cate- 
gory of production problems. 


In addition to extending the ways in 
which INSUROK can serve the armed 
forces, Richardson Plasticians are helping 
designers take full advantage of this ver- 
satile material, are helping many manu- 
facturers increase their output per ma- 
chine-hour. 


If you have a problem which molded 
or laminated plastics might solve, write 
us. We'll be glad to furnish the details 
and characteristics of INSUROK Pre- 
cision Plastics—or give you the benefit 
of our experience. 


The Richardson Company, Melrose 


Here's something else that 


Cull be doe’ 





Park, Illinois; Lockland, Ohio; New 
Brunswick, New Jersey; Indianapolis, 
Indiana; Sales Offices: 75 West Street, 
New York City; G. M. Building, Detroit, 
Michigan. 





INSUROK and the experience of Richardson 
Plasticians are helping war products pro- 
ducers by: 


1. Increasing output per machine- 
hour. 


2. Shortening time from blueprint to 
production. 


3. Facilitating sub-contracting. 


4. Saving other critical materials for 
other important jobs. 


5. Providing greater latitude for de- 
signers. 


V 6. Doing things that “can’t be done.” 


7. Aiding in improved machine and 
product performance. 











MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY THE RICHARDSON COMPANY 


i 
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FOURTH ESTATE 





Nebraska Miracle Reverberates in Washington 
as Nation’s Publishers Organize to Hunt Scrap 


Henry Doorly, president of The Omaha 


| World-Herald, grumbled because Nebras- 


ka’s_ scrap-metal-salvage campaign had 
bogged down. Mrs. Doorly wasn’t im- 
pressed. “What have you done about it?” 


' she asked reproachfully. 


That was early last July. Since then 
Doorly and his fellow Cornhuskers have 
done a lot about it, scraping for scrap in 
every corner of their state. For The 
World-Herald launched a new, three-week 
drive, offering $2,000 in prizes to scrap- 


| gathering champions. Backing up the es- 


i 


tablished salvage units were state and city 
employes, members of business organiza- 

tions, the Red Cross, Scouts, and citizen 
volunteers. 

Churches observed salvage Sundays, 
and movie theaters took scrap for ad- 
mission. The Union Pacific and Burling- 
ton Railroads helped the hunt. 

Through it all, The World-Herald and 


the rest of Nebraska’s papers goaded on 
the searchers, tabulating and reporting 
daily progress. When the three weeks 
ended Aug. 8, Nebraska had collected 
nearly 70,000 tons of scrap metal—104 
pounds per capita and more than half the 
state’s six-month goal. 

The Cornhusker miracle reverberated 
all the way to Washington. Donald M. 
Nelson, chairman of the War Production 
Board, decided to try “the Nebraska plan” 
nationally. On Sept. 4, 140 publishers and 
editors gathered in Washington to hear 
the government’s plea to the press in the 
salvage effort. 

They learned that the failure of salvage 
work could spell disaster to the war effort, 
that the steel industry needs 17,000,000 
tons of scrap for the last half year to keep 
furnaces from shutting down, and that pro- 
duction this year will in any event be 
5,000,000 tons less than capacity because 


of meager scrap supplies. Nelson told them: 
“No single thing that you can do will help 
us more than to organize, to galvanize into 
action the American communities—to get 
the scrap out . . . into the stream of ma- 
terial for war production.” 

The newspapermen agreed unanimous- 
ly. To lead the nation in the gigantic 
scrap-salvage campaign, they authorized 
Walter M. Dear, president of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association, to 
name a committee to see the job through. 
The National Editorial Association, the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
and the four major regional publishers as- 
sociations jumped aboard the bandwagon. 

Formed last week, the sixteen-man com- 
mittee, headed by Richard W. Slocum, 
general manager of The Philadelphia Bul- 
letin, got under way fast. By the. week’s 
end, 1,850 dailies and 8,000 weeklies were 
receiving their initial bulletins on how to 
conduct community campaigns. During 
its first meetings in New York, the com- 
mittee set no top tonnage figures for the 
three-week drive (Sept. 28 to Oct. 17), 
but it did admit to a definite goal. In the 
words of Chairman Slocum: “We want to 
get every piece of scrap that there is in 
the country.” 





Omaha World-Herald photos 


... kids went on junk hunts, a carting company loaned trucks to answer The Omaha-World-Herald’s call for scrap 
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Just something to look through? 
That would be a perfectly natural 
reaction, because probably no other 
single product has contributed more 
than glass to the world’s comfort and 
happiness. In addition to its other 
valuable properties, glass has the 
great advantage of being transparent 
. a characteristic that is of infi- 
nite importance to mankind. Can you 
imagine what the world would be 
like without the tremendous benefits 
of doors, windows and the thousand- 
and-one other normal uses of glass? 
But the tremendous strides of sci- 
ence and research are rapidly com- 
pleting a thrilling new chapter to 
the service of this product which 




















has meant so much to the world... 
giving it new and even more useful 
characteristics which greatly enlarge 
its utility for mankind. 

Today, glass is doing double duty. 
In the form of bullet-resisting glass, 
precision glass for instruments, and 
as safety glass in bent shapes, it 
is serving our fighting forces on land, 
on sea, and in the air. At the same 
time, it is constantly serving business, 
industry, and the home by replacing 
other materials which are so essential 
to the prosecution of the war. 

For instance, manufacturers of an 
ever-increasing variety of products are 
finding their answer to their priority 
problems in an ever-widening use 


? 


























of glass. In many instances, Libbey- 
Owens:Ford Glass not only solves a 
product problem, but supplies advan- 
tages that make that product better, 
more serviceable and more salable. 
Some of the services today performed 
by glass were never dreamed of just 
a few short years ago. 

Perhaps the physical characteristics 
of the many new types of Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass may open the way 
to an entirely new use of glass in 
your product. We will welcome the 
opportunity to explore with you the 
possibility of continuing your prod- 
uct with glass. Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Company, 1370-A Nicholas 
Building, Toledo, Ohio. 
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“Flight”: Close-ups of the Wright brothers and two of the forceful figures by James Brooks in the... 


ART 


Flight Around the Rotunda 


For two and a half years, a 20-foot 
scaffold cluttered the rotunda of the Sea- 
plane Terminal Building at La Guardia 
Airport. It was the work platform of a 
busy artist. Information clerks worked 
within its shadow; beneath it sat great and 
not-so-great waiting for the Clippers which 
took them overseas. Last week the scaf- 
folding was removed, signaling the com- 
pletion of one of the largest murals ever 
painted in the United States. Encircling the 
rotunda, it is 12 feet high by 235 feet long. 

Titled “Flight,” the mural depicts man’s 
age-old yearnings to rise from the earth: 
the legendary first flight by Daedalus; 


Leonardo da Vinci trying to launch a fly- 
ing ship of his own design; the actual in- 
vention of the plane by the Wright broth- 
ers; and, finally, the building and naviga- 
tion of the modern air transport. 

The colors are predominantly warm reds 
and blues and cool greens, used strikingly 
and with contrasting transparent and 
opaque effects. The style is modern, vary- 
ing from abstract, fanciful forms to force- 
ful, naturalistic figures. And the design is 
composed mostly of horizontals and ver- 


ticals with only occasional diagonals, -to 


keep the eye from spinning too fast around 
the rotunda. 

The artist of these exciting pictures is 
a sober young man named James Brooks, 
a worker on the New York WPA Art 
Project. Like most of our rising young 
mural painters, Brooks received his train- 


ing in that branch of art on the project. 


Previously he was an easel painter whose 
favorite subjects were the small towns of 
the Middle West and Texas, where he was 
born and raised. 

Paid the usual $22.50 a week, Brooks 
labored over the sketching and painting 
of this largest of all New York WPA 
mural jobs for three solid years. On it he 
was assisted by a varying number of 
other project artists and technicians. He 
worked during periods of inspiration and 
boredom alike, for the WPA doesn’t allow 
artists to knock off a week or two just 
because they happen to feel stale. 

Now Brooks, reacting like most mural 
painters, feels impersonal toward his work, 
and says he has no particular reaction to 
having done it. Still it has inspired the 
next step in his career. In a few weeks the 
35-year-old artist joins the Army Reserve 
to train as a flight instructor. 


... 235 feet of murals he painted around the rotunda of the Seaplane Terminal Building at La Guardia Airport 


































Here is the flow chart from Raw Material 
to War Material. 

There is one big gap in the process— 
public steel scrap. In normal times there is 
enough, but today scrap piles are low, and 
winter with its frozen waterways and over- 
loaded railways looms near. 

You can help. The steel-makers n 
6,000,000 tons of scrap in the immediate 
future. Before this appears in print, thou- 
sands of collection drives will have done 
good work. But the furnaces are ever 
hungry. 

Gather up every pound of steel scrap 
you can find, in your home, your office, 
your factory. Give or sell it to the nearest 
outlet. If you can't find an outlet, write us. 

Some day there’ll be a final bullet. 
Your scrap metal may be the one to 
make it. 






BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY [:jale LEHENW 
General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. STEEL 
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Newsweek from Acme 


Maestro Magician Richard Himber makes music appear and liquids disappear 








MUSIC 


Nimble Himber 


When Richard Himber first went on the 
air with his Studebaker Champions show a 
decade ago, he sent 100 pairs of expensive 
sunglasses to all the big advertising agen- 
cies. They wouldn’t need the glasses, the 
accompanying note explained, to see the 
advantages of placing guest stars on Him-. 
ber’s program, but here they were anyway. 
Another time he had a lot of two-headed 
nickels sent around. Richard Himber, the 
explanation read, was always heads up in 
anybody’s choice of bands. 

Himber thinks up such stunts for. a 
reasons. A clever hand with magic, he is 
always inventing new tricks. A clever band- 
leader who has held on to solid popularity 
for more than ten years, he also knows 
that good promotion is half the battle. If 
he can have fun with it, so much the bet- 
ter. You can phone him in New York, for 
example, by dialing RHimber—a bit of 
magic provided by the telephone company 
at $14 a month extra.. 

People who come to dance to Himber’s 
band also get to see the blue-eyed, sandy- 
haired Himber do_ the-hand-is-quicker- 
than-the-eye business as a magician. A 
pitcherful of milk is poured in a bucket; 
the bucket is turned upside down—he even 
plunges his fist through the bottom. That 
there isn’t any milk anymore is due to the 
Himber disappearing pitcher, invented— 
along with glasses whose liquid content 
shrinks—by the maestro himself. The 
chubby 83-year-old bachelor (he has a pas- 





sion for ice-cream sodas). stands in front 
of his band and acts apologetic about the 
whole thing. He’s just an amateur; it might 
fail. (It never does.) 

Musically, Himber is a middle-of-the- 
roader. Although his well-known harp runs 
and signatures “It Isn’t Fair” and “Am I 
to Blame” emphasize sweet music, for va- 
riety’s sake he also believes in playing hot 
tunes. Thus, his style is good for the gen- 
eral radio listener and for dancers at the 
snootier hotel spots. The Himber band 
now plays at the Essex House in New 
York, a location on which he has a virtual 
franchise: he opened the hotel eleven years 
ago and has played there often since. In 
another fortnight he leaves on a ten-week 
personal-appearance tour. 

Himber got his start as a 14-year-old 
from Newark, N.J., playing the violin, 
singing, and dancing in a traveling act 
with Sophie Tucker. In five years he had 
a vaudeville act of his own. Next he man- 
aged Rudy Vallee’s orchestras. Then Val- 
lee, always fond of helping fledglings along, 
gave him $2,500 to start his own band, 
and the Studebaker’ Champions, which 
made Himber’s reputation, followed soon 
after. 

Himber’s widely publicized ambition is 
to be a movie director, but he says nobody 
seems to care. Failing that, he has tried to 
sell a welter of scripts to Hollywood. They 
vary from a hot melodrama called “The 
Root of All Evil” to a mystery titled “Get- 
ting Away With Murder.” With Cy En- 


field, he also hopes to bring to Broadway 
a musical comedy he has written about a 
mad orchestra leader. Any resemblance 
to Richard Himber is, of course, purely 
coincidental. 


THEATER 





Here Comes Janie 


Technically, the 1942-43 Broadway sea- 
son opened June 1 and scored four early 
summer bull’s-eyes with “By Jupiter,” 
“Star and Garter,” “Stars on Ice,” and 
“This Is the Army”—all still flourishing. 

William Saroyan, the Fresno frenetic, 
went off the target completely in August 
when he put on a bill of two of his own 
plays that took exactly two days to close. 
The first week in September: brought a 
slight improvement in the form of Alec 
Coppel’s mystery play, “I Killed the 
Count.” Five years ago this melodrama 
became a London hit but the Broadway 
critics found his ingenious plot devices 
repetitious to the point of tedium. The 
chief relief was a number of laughs, which 
the audience appreciated the more because 
the author hadn’t precisely intended them. 

“Janie,” last week’s entry, is more likely. 
to survive. Even if it doesn’t, the fact that 
Brock Pemberton’s production is backed 
by Columbia Pictures indicates that you 
will be meeting Janie in the movies one 
of these days. 

The Josephine Bentham-Herschel Wil- 
liams comedy should take to celluloid as a 
Donald Duck takes. to Walter. Although 
this is a chronicle of adolescent fears and 
fevers, it isn’t quite fair to compare it to 
last year’s hit, “Junior Miss.” Janie and 
her small-town, boy-crazy friends are legit 
imate phenomena in their own right, and 
when Janie throws open her stuffy father’s 
house to the armed forces in nearby Camp 
Longstreet, the resulting revel is one for 
any family record. 

Director Antoinette Perry keeps a spin- 
dling and familiar plot moving animatedly, 
which gets to be something of a trick as 
the comic machinery starts running down 
halfway through the proceedings. And if 


‘none of the soldiers, sailors(1), and civil- 


ians involved are mental giants, all of them 
are, at least, ingratiating enough to make 
for an evening’s harmless fun. 

Representing the bewildered adults, pre- 
sented variously in the throes of priorities, 
parenthood, and middle-aged romance, are 
such: reliable players as Linda Watkins, 
Nancy Cushman, Mauric> Manson, and 
Howard St. John. The authors, however, 
give the edge to the youngsters. Gwen An- 
derson, a newcomer from Des Moines, 
Iowa, by way of the Pasadena Playhouse 
and a Santa Monica stock company, gives 
a delightful performance in the title role, 
Frank Amy (another promising newcon- 
er) and Herbert Evers as Janie’s rival 
suitors, and Betty Breckenbridge as 
frog-voiced dimwit, make the most of 
their moments. And by the way of strict 
realism, there is Janie’s kid sister of 6 
or so, who is interpreted by little Clare 
Foley as a eA, indestructible 
little terror. 

















N? sound on earth can be compared 
to the crash and thunder of this 
twenty-eight ton monster roaring into 
action! But one-man of the crew—the 
radio operator—demands “quiet!” For 
vital short-wave radio instructions must 
come through clear and ungarbled 
every time. 

Yet the tank’s own generator, igni- 
tion system, electrical equipment, create 
enough interference to “jam” even the 
clearest shortwave signal. The job of 
TOBE FILTERETTES is to suppress this 
Man Made Static at the source. And 
TOBE FILTERETTES are doing this job 
on many radio-equipped units of both 
the Army and Navy. 


The Capacitor of the Future 


Incorporated in every TOBE FILTERETTE 


someone inside that tank is 
listening for a radio message 





design is the equally famous TOBE Ca- 
PACITOR—made with the skill and care 
of good New England craftsmanship. 
Today, TOBE is meeting the wartime 
needs of our country’s largest manufac- 
turers. Tomorrow, American Industry 
can look to TOBE as a dependable source 
of capacitors and noise suppression 
equipment. 


Peaceful Radio in Peace Time 


Your radio pleasure need never be 
marred by the blurring distortion of 
electrical interference. In homes, radio- 
equipped cars and boats, TOBE FILTER- 
ETTES will help afford enjoyable recep- 
tion—clear of Man Made Static. Some 
day, as you tune in on long or short 
wave, you'll say, “No Noise Please! 
Thanks to TOBE FILTERETTES!” 





The compact TOBE , 
FILTERETTE ... the & 
result of fifteen years’ \ 
experience in the 
suppression of radio 
noise created by electrical inter- 
ference of all kinds. It replaces 
bulky filters and costly shielding 
“methods, 
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Tobe Filterette noise suppressing systems are used on the 
M-3 Tank illustrated above, as well as Jeeps, Command 
Cars, Weapons Carriers, Half Tracks, Torpedo Boats, 
Coast Guard Vessels, etc. Developed in collaboration 
with U. S. Signal ‘Corps Labs., Fort Monmouth, N. J. 
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MOVIES 


18 Minutes of Midway 


The United States Navy photographed 
an estimated 100,000 film feet of the 
Battle of Midway. John Ford—one of 
Hollywood’s top directors and now a Navy 
commander—was among those wounded 
in the action. When the Japs struck early 
on the morning of June 4, Ford packed his 
16-millimeter camera to the exposed pin- 
nacle of a powerhouse that overlooked the 
tumultuous set. A naval officer and an en- 
listed man ground out air and sea fighting 
from aboard an aircraft carrier. Another 
enlisted man jumped into a machine-gun 
pit to aim his camera at dive bombers 
zooming into the gun’s deadly welcome. 

For weeks the movie industry, along 
with some government officials aware of 
the morale and propaganda impact of this 

. celluloid report, have been clamoring for 
its release. And this week, with “The 
Battle of Midway,” the Navy gives us 
two reels—about eighteen minutes’ worth. 
It is difficult for the civilian to determine 
whether modesty, military necessity, or 
what has been called “brass-hat short- 

} sightedness” accounts for this frugality. 

| In any case, even these cautious reels are 
something to be grateful for. 

Here, in Technicolor, is a fragment of 
stirring history, set in a cobalt sea and 
staged against a holocaust of fire and 
smoke and shrapnel: a bedlam of guns, 
planes, and ships; of bombs bursting so 
close that camera frames were shattered 
and the film sometimes joggled crazily 
(as you will see) from its sprockets. Here, 
too, are close-ups of the smiling, hard-eyed 
men who sank four Jap aircraft carriers, 
downed 300 planes, and damaged or sank 
dozens of other enemy ships. It is well to 
remember these victorious statistics; they 
will counteract the fact that “The Battle 
of Midway,” perhaps of necessity, gives 
a lot of footage to Jap damage of our 
island base. 

Even if this documentary appears to be 
a hastily assembled job, it is a must for 
Americans. This is the first release of the 
Motion Picture Industry’s War Activities 
Committee and will be distributed nation- 
ally by Twentieth Century-Fox as an 

added stimulus to the committee’s War 

_ Bond drive, aimed at a billion-dollar total 
in the month of September. It is expected 
that within the next few weeks 500 Tech- 
nicolor prints of the film will be available 
for free distribution. 
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Invaders in Reverse English 


i “The Invaders,” released late last winter 
i) (Newsweek, March 16), turned out to 
f be both a superior and a popular war 
} melodrama. As anti-Nazi propaganda, 
however, the British film labored under 
an important psychological handicap. 


La 





Big moment in “Desperate Journey”: Five Allied supermen crash in the Reich 


Although the six Nazi sailors stranded in 
the vast, armed Dominion of Canada were 
successfully pinioned as dangerous, ruth- 
less egomaniacs, they were spotted so far 
behind the democratic 8-ball that they in- 
evitably inspired a reluctant modicum of 
the American movie-goer’s facile sym- 
pathy for the underdog. 

In “One of Our Aircraft Is Missing,” 
Michael Powell, director of “The Invad- 
ers,” corrects that error by placing a group 
of RAF fliers in a similar predicament in 
conquered Holland. Almost simultaneous- 
ly with this Alexander Korda-United 
Artists release, Warner Brothers comes up 
punching and grinning with “Desperate 
Journey,” still another version of “The 
Invaders” in reverse English. Each film, 
in its fashion, is well worth attention. 

The opening sequence of the English 
production, in which a British bomber 
scores on its Stuttgart objective, is staged 
with something of the documentary real- 
ism that distinguished another British 
propaganda film—‘Target for Tonight.” 
Once they are grounded, however, the 
RAF fugitives leave the heroics to the 
tight-lipped men, women, and even chil- 
dren of the Dutch underground. 


Produced with. the cooperation of the 
exiled Netherlands Government, the re- 
sulting melodrama proves a grateful, ab- 
sorbing dramatization of Holland’s stub- 
born resistance to the conqueror. Powell 
directs with characteristically measured 
pace but makes the most of the suspense 
implicit in the script he wrote in collabo- 
ration with Emeric Pressburger. Of his 
excellent cast, the players best-known in 
this country are Hugh Williams, Hay 
Petrie, Godfrey Tearle, and Eric Portman 


(the uncomfortably efficient Nazi leader . 


of “The Invaders,” now fighting on our 
side) . 

While “One of Our Aircraft” has mo- 
ments when it appears that the Nazis are 
patrolling Holland with the halt, the blind, 
and the mentally deficient, “Desperate 
Journey” uncovers even more futile super- 
men in the very heart of the Reich and 
must be regarded as a timely, rousing re- 
sumption of the Rover Boys’ fun-loving 
activities. This time five RAF flyers— 
Errol Flynn, Ronald Reagan, Alan Hale, 
Arthur Kennedy, and Ronald Sinclair— 
bail out over Germany’s Black Forest and 
casually indulge in—if-not a full-fledged 
second front—at least a reconnaissance in 
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THK WAR 


and your 


INSURANCE AGENT 





HESE are days when it is 

important that we all havea 
sympathetic understanding of the 
other fellow’s problems. - No seat 
on the bus, no berth on the train, 
no room in the hotel, the laundry 
late, no meat, no coffee, no gas— 
so what? The railroad’s at war, the 
hotel’s at war, the laundry’s at war 
—we’re all at war. Your insurance 
,agent (or broker) is at war. Many 
of them are actually fighting. All 
of them are doing the best they 
can under the circumstances. 


They're carrying on... 


The business of those agents who 
are in the armed services is fre- 
quently being carried on by their 
associates— sometimes by members 
of their immediate families. We 


urge that you continue your insur- 
ance account with such agencies. 
We shall be glad to be of service 
to anyone whose insurance man 
has gone to war. If you have any 
questions to ask regarding any form 
of insurance—write us. We won’t 
solicit your business and will en- 
deavor to be as helpful to you as 
we possibly can. 


For the duration... 


Your insurance man can’t get 
around today as much as he would 
like to. The tire and gas situation 
is preventing the personal delivery 
of renewal policies and interfering 
with the frequent checkups that 
most insurance men like to make. 
You can help by calling on your 
insurance agent if you are near his 


office and by advising him by 
phone if you are in need of addi- 
tional coverage. And be sure to 
tell him if there is any change in 
the status of your affairs. 


For your protection... 


Nothing will interfere with your 
agent or broker furnishing you with 
any form of insurance protection. 
You may be sure of that. But 
don’t wait for him to see you. If 
you need insurance, give him a 
ring or call at his office. You may 
find him typing his own policies 
and writing letters in longhand be- 
cause some young woman in the 
office has just become a WAAC 
or a WAVE. But he will give 
prompt attention to your insur- 
ance needs—as usual. 


Keep’em Flying! 











How Commercial Credit Financing 


is Helping War-Time Industry 


FINANCING WAR CONTRACTS . . . of financing the production of 
any kind of commodity under war conditions . . . presents 
serious difficulties. Generally, it calls for considerably more 
working capital than many concerns are accustomed to employ. 


We recently solved difficult situations for two packing houses 
with large Government contracts for meat-products for our fight- 
ing forces. When the financing connections of these companies 
proved inadequate or too restrictive, we put more than $6,700,000 
additional cash at their disposal to maintain inventories, sup- 
port production and meet Federal tax payments. 


MILLIONS FOR WAR-PRODUCTION FINANCING 


We are prepared to work out financing plans to meet the special 
requirements of war-time financing in any line of industry. 


Our capital and surplus of more than $65,000,000 is available to 
do the job. In the past year, we supplied to our customers more 
than a billion dollars of cash to meet their working capital re- 
quirements. Among these are concerns engaged in such varied 
lines as aircraft and accessories, food products, radio, lumber, 
leather, paper, textiles, alcohol, machinery, metal goods, wood, 
plastics, electrical equipment and others. 


Our service is prompt, our charges reasonable and no interference 
or restriction is placed on management. If you need cash to pur- 
chase materials, meet payrolls, buy equipment or pay taxes, wire 
or write for information. Address Dept. 1104. 


Commercial Credit Company 


Baltimore 
\ Subsidiaries: New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $65,000,000 
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tour de force that puts the Dieppe raid 
in the shade. 

Eluding their bumbling captor—one 
Major Baumeister (Raymond Massey) — 
the RAF’s Rover contingent hitches a ride 
in Géring’s private train, touches off a 
Berlin factory full of incendiary bombs, 
and, in passing, knocks off enough Nazis 
to make Hitler regret the day he poked his 
Panzers into a hornets’ nest. Most of this, 
of course, is all wool and wide enough to 
pull over both eyes, but the cast is up to 
everything demanded of it, and Raoul 
Walsh never fails to capitalize on the 
scriptful of thrills and (perhaps) uncon- 
scious laughs in Arthur T. Horman’s wish- 
ful writing. 











BOOKS 


Blame It on the Weather 


A North American businessman stamps 
home after a lowering day. His patience 
and efficiency have sunk abysmally. He 
finds his wife has burned the dinner. His 
son has smashed the car. But the business- 
man needn’t despair. He can blame it all 
on the weather. 

As Dr. Clarence A. Mills points out in 
“Climate Makes the Man,” bad moods, 
forgetfulness, and accidents attend a fast- 
falling barometer. But compensating effi- 
ciency and vitality surge back with good 
weather. For the variable climate of the 
Northern United States is one of the most 
invigorating on earth. 

Loose-jointed and popularly written, Dr. 
Mills’s book rambles over many topics. For 
instance, the author explodes the theory of 
early physical maturity of tropical inhabit- 
ants. He compared the average age of 19 
for tropical mothers at their first child- 
birth to that of 15 for Cincinnati mothers 
of illegitimate first-borns. 

Studying vitamins, he found that resi- 
dents of temperate regions in North Amer- 
ica require more B vitamins in summer 
than in winter. These vitamins make the 
conversion of food into energy a more 
gradual, efficient process; by eliminating 
overheating, they actually increase energy. 
But these B vitamins, Dr. Mills points out, 
are most abundant in meats and other 
protein foods—the very foods many people 
cut down on in hot weather. (CLIMATE 
Makes THE Man. By Clarence A. Mills. 
320 pages. Illustrations. Harper, New 
York. $3.) 








War and John Quayle 


Sent up into the Greek mountains to 
hold back the Italians, Flight Lt. John 
Quayle and the rest of the RAF squadron 
knew their assignment was almost suicidal. 
But they tackled their job with a vigor 
that provides much of the excitement of 
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“Signed With Their Honour,” a first novel 
by James Aldridge, a young Australian 
war correspondent who writes for the 
North American Newspaper Alliance. 
There was the day, for instance, when 
the men in the twelve British planes saw 
a formation of 150 Italian craft flying 
below them. Nine of the British fighters 
dove for the attack—a whirling dogfight 


that is one of the best pieces of writing 
in the book. There are also Quayle’s many 
personal adventures—his crash and peril- 





ous return afoot through the Italian lines; 
his wild drive over a mountain road 
strafed by the Germans; his troubles in 
finding his Greek girl, getting her out of 
the country, and finally marrying her. 
Only 24, the author has seen action in 
Finland, Norway, Albania, Greece, Egypt, 


Crete, and Libya. He not only describes <j ~ 
it well in his novel but succeeds in ex- 
plaining something of how one young man 


felt about his part in the war. (SIGNED 
Wirn Tuer Honour. By James Aldridge. 
392 pages. Little, Brown, Boston. $2.50.) 





They Were Expendable 


The four naval officers of Motor Tor- 
pedo Boat Squadron 3 shot the breeze 
about the Philippines. They had been “ex- 
pendable:” assigned to delay the enemy 
until, in one way or another, men and 
boats were used up. But they were still bd 
only partly expended when General Mac- U | C | @ § 6 | m C 0 m p AY fi 'f LY I 
Arthur ordered them to Australia. They ° 
were Bulkeley, Kelly, Akers, and Cox. 

Their squadron, commanded by Lt. 
John Bulkeley, consisted of six 70- by 20- 
foot plywood eggshells, shipped to the Top -spee | ldaele sporta- 
Philippines last fall, each with four tor- 
pedo tubes and four 50-caliber machine 
guns. On Dec. 8, after Pearl Harbor, the 1 1 itl 
men got the MTBs ready for action and fon of vital necessities 
found the gas sabotaged with wax. 

On Dec. 10, the enemy planes came. re i 
Five dive bombers attacked the MTBs. or Uncle Sam's vast 
The speedy ships answered with machine- 
gun fire and downed three. But the Japs 
had caught the Air Force in the Philippines war e f f ron mi ge ts f irst 
with “their pants down.” Air protection 
for the MTBs was gone. 

But the boats were expendable. The 1 , 
picked up 196 survivors of the iia p re fe rence wit h R al ~ 
Corregidor which blew up on a mine. They 
scouted Jap-held Subic Bay for the Army 
and hit an enemy cruiser. One torpedo way qe) ress. 
boat foundered on a reef, and there were 
American shore batteries fired at 

hem in error. Then the MTBs picked off y Y 7 > Gly Gk 
two Jap landing barges and a 6,000-ton R A WY \ ]: / » . 
auxiliary aircraft carrier and lost another ‘ | 1B 4 Y “ xX I kl ‘ S S 
boat on a reef. There were four. They 
broke up a Jap landing party by torpedo- AGENT» 
ing a cruiser and sank a 10,000-ton tanker. 

Next the squadron acted as a decoy to 
draw out enemy shore batteries. NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 

On March 11 their biggest task faced 
them—getting General MacArthur and 
his party out of Bataan. One day out, the 
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CARE FOR YOUR CAR...FOR YOUR COUNTRY ! | 
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We're “Car Wardens’’ now. Every Texaco Dealer 
in the United States is volunteering to help keep cars in shape. 
Yours...and yours...and yours. We'll check your battery to keep 
it young. Your radiator and tires, too. And safeguard car wear- 
points with our expert Marfak Lubrication Service. 

Let’s make a date. We’ll “Care for your Car —for your Country.” 


A sure sign of cleanliness 
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news TODAY 









FROM NEWSWEER’S ‘‘PERISCOPE’’ FOR 


MARCH 2 


. “The sinking of Brazilian ships may well result 
a declaration of war against the Axis by Brasil.”’ 


FROM NEWSPAPER HEADLINES FOR 


AUGUST 23 


‘Brasil declares war on Reich and Italy over 
U-Boat Attacks.”’ 


Keep ahead of the headlines with ‘Periscope”— 
an exclusive Newsweek feature 


Subscribe Today 
1 Yr.*5 2 Yrs. *75° 3 Yrs. $10 
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The Magazine of News Significance 
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four torpedo boats narrowly escaped a 
Jap cruiser. The Army men got deathly 
seasick in the bouncing eggshells, and 
MTB navigation shocked even Rear Ad- 
miral Frances W. Rockwell, commander at 
the Cavite naval base, who watched Lt. 
Robert Bolling Kelly take a bow-and- 
beam bearing with two fingers. 

“How in hell do you navigate?” 

“By guess and by God, sir.” 

They left one boat at an island ren- 
dezvous (the crew was later rescued by a 
submarine) , and on March 13 three MTBs 
arrived at Cagayan on Mindanao. Their 
work was not yet done. They transported 
President ‘Quezon from Negros Island to 
Mindanao, and another boat was lost. The 
two remaining craft hit another Jap crui- 
ser, but one of them was bombed by Jap 
planes. The last MTB had no more tor- 
pedoes to expend. It was laid up, and Bulk- 
eley, Kelly, and Ensigns George E. Cox 
Jr. and Anthony Akers left for Australia. 

Now back in America, the four naval 
officers shot the breeze at Newport, R. I. 
W. L. White, correspondent and author of 
“Journey for Margaret,” took down their 
words and from them has fashioned a 
magnificent tribute to all those courageous 
Philippine fighters. (THey Were Expenp- 
ABLE. By W. L. White.-209 pages. Har- 
court, Brace, New York. $2.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Tue Brest AMERICAN SHort STORIES 
1942. Edited by Martha Foley. 428 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin, Boston. $2.75. This 
series, begun by the late Edward J. 
O’Brien, is now in the capable hands of 
the co-founder of the magazine Story. 
Although the 1942 collection leans heavily 
on such established short-story masters 
as Benson, Boyle, Saroyan, and Steinbeck, 
newcomers—in O’Brien tradition—are well 
represented. 


Dacey Hamitton. By Dorthy Van 
Doren. 303 pages. Harper, New York, 
$2.50. Although she was 27 and the mother 
of five children, Dacey Hamilton had not 
yet found herself. Marriage at 16 to a 
selfish, unsympathetic man had left her 
emotionally stunned. Widowed, Dacey got 
a job on a liberal weekly in New York and 
met a young newspaperman who was to 
help rebuild her life. Mrs. Van Doren’s 
fifth novel, this is a finely written and 
appealing story. 


We're In Turis Witn: Russia. By Wal- 
lace Carroll. 264 pages. Houghton Mifflin, 
Boston, $2. Carroll, manager of the United 
Press’s London Bureau, left on the first 
convoy from Britain to her new ally Rus- 
sia on Aug. 12, 1941, to fathom a Russia 
long suspect to the Western World. More 
than a reporter’s personal history, his book 
is a sober reappraisal that aims to slay 
the bugbears in the minds of Russia's 
critics. 
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EDUCATION 


Soldier’s Primer 

Illiteracy among draft-age men has al- 
ready cost the United States Army some 
fifteen divisions. For until last winter Se- 
lective Service rejected illiterates as “men- 
tally unfit”; most of them either had re- 
ceived little or no schooling or were un- 
educated foreign-born. But in February, 
by way of tapping America’s reservoir of 
1,600,000 illiterates aged 18 to 50, the 
Army began accepting some of them and 
teaching them to read and write. These 
were segregated into training battalions, 
along the lines of the CCC, officered most- 
ly by ex-schoolteachers, and were given 
about three hours of military and educa- 
tional training daily. 

As a teaching tool, the Army asked 
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An Army primer, in Army terms... 








Hard work makes a good soldier. 


New Words: 
hard there work 
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The work 1s hard. 




















From & Book “Soldier's Reader” (Allen, James & Co.) 
-. gives three R’s to Army illiterates 





Snowflake today... 
kilowatt tomorrow 


Hicx up in the mountains of British Columbia, falling snowflakes 
feed the ice fields that are the source of the Columbia River. For 
over 600 miles, this “river of snowflakes” flows along virtually un- 
impeded, but southward, in Washington and Oregon, the Columbia 
is harnessed into a mighty war-weapon by two great dams—Grand 
Coulee and Bonneville. 

Today, these dams have a generating capacity of 624,400 kilo- 
watts of power for industries in the Pacific Northwest— industries 
vital to the War effort and to the creation of the new empire in the 
Pacific Northwest that will trade with all the world when peace comes. 

Northern Pacific Railway originally hauled vast 
quantities of steel, cement and other materials to 
erect these two dams and today continues to deliver Se 
over the “Main Street of the Northwest” supplies 
to complete and maintain them. 
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“MAIN STREET OF THE ey Pm NORTHWEST” 
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Allen, James & Co. of Atlanta, Ga., pub- 
wimercas First Wire Fence — Stoce 883 eee one ee eee 


produce a “Soldier’s Reader.” By last week 


= iit 
al 


| : the Army had received the first edition of 


[ i 50,000 copies of the 101-page book. Ac- 
| : tually, it amounted to a primer-like sim- 
, plification of the regular Army manual 
i (which is required reading for every sol- 
dier), plus a section that starts from 
scratch to teach the alphabet, counting, 
reading, and writing. 

Examples of “Soldier’s Reader” sim- 
plicity: Sentences “tell or ask us some- 
thing”; and “this is a period (.); this is a 
question mark (?).” 


SCIENCE 





Chemical World of Tomorrow: 
Pattern for a New Era Emerges 


TO DEFEAT ENEMI From Today’s War Research 
a It sounded like a test-tube dream. But 


@ Safeguarding industrial property has been a major function of sturdy . 

Page Fence since J. Wallace Page originated woven wire fence in 1883, and pi ri es ge ee 
founded the company which has been a leader in important fence develop- aannnene onl Genet in ie set sunaiie tenons a 
ments. Safeguarding the fence investment through localized, responsible en- W-out schedule Dr roe He M.A. Giine wes risht Th 
gineering and erecting service is also a Page achievement. More than 100 seisildl ‘ail teeintemeney: dedieteih Moe i. ‘ “8 
factory-trained, long-experienced local firms which own their own plants, . oe 


: the vice president of E. I. du Pont de 

comprise the PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters: Monessen, Penn. : : 
jacbucr GP Pans Ome 4 Gms ehviaenanmmenet Ghat a come COMPANY, INC, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. Nemours & Co. contained houses built of 
: plastics and roofed with stainless steel, 


cars whose radiators needed no water, 
transcontinental nonstop air trains of 
gliders, even midget automobiles for chil- 
dren. It was war, he said, that would re- 
sult in these things, for war was forcing 
scientists to compress into a few months 
developments they would otherwise have 
taken years to discover. And, after this 
peek into the future, it was with war that 
the chemists were largely preoccupied. 

In general sessions they heard Lt. Gen. 
William Knudsen tell them American 
planes can’t be so bad, else the Allies 
wouldn’t be “always asking for more.” 
They listened to Dr. Harry N. Holmes of 
Oberlin College, their 1042 president, crit- 
icize the “present system” of calling on 
military men who lack scientific training 
to make the important decisions on critical 
scientific problems. They awarded their 
versions of the Distinguished Service Cross 
—the Francis P. Garvan gold medal, given 
to Dr. Florence B. Seibert, the University 

of Pennsylvania’s tiny (barely 5 feet) re- 
\ : searcher, for her researches in the chem- 
istry of tuberculosis; their annual $1,000 


NS prize to a researcher under 36, given this 
year to Dr. John L. Oncley of Harvard 
Medical School for his work in protem 
chemistry. 


Then, in special sessions, they discussed 
GR A i | W E A K some 400 papers recording new achieve- 
ments. Of these, the following are a few 

of the most interesting: 
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UnpistiLtep ALcoHot: For almost 2,000 
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tilling it from fermented liquor. Drs. 
D. F. Othmer and R. L. Ratcliffe of Brook- 
lyn Polytechnic Institute produced a sen- 
sation by announcing a new method— 
washing it out with fusel oil, the stuff that 
used to spoil the flavor of prohibition 
liquors. Fusel oil doesn’t mix with water 
but mixes so well with alcohol that it 
separates the liquor and the water more 
effectively than a moonshiner’s still. Sep- 
arating the liquor and the oil is then a 
simple heating process, taking a third of 
the heat needed for distillation. The two 
doctors evolved the process for removing 
the alcohol from fermented sawdust, the 
liquids spilled off by paper mills, and other 
wood and agricultural wastes. All contain 
alcohol so diluted with water as to make 
distillation prohibitively expensive; by the 
fusel-oil process, claim the researchers, 
these wastes alone can cheaply produce 
enough alcohol to meet the needs of our 
entire synthetic-rubber program plus a 
large part of the munitions industry. Be- 
sides, the process can also be used to sep- 
arate water and such liquids as acetone 
... Three members of the research staff 
of Joseph Seagram & Sons, Inc., of Louis- 
ville, Ky., suggested a use for whisky 
mash. Treated with yeast, this grain resi- 
due becomes an animal feed containing 
three times more protein than the original 
wheat and corn . . . Though everyone 
knows whisky matures in wood, no one 
knows why. Dr. A. J. Liebman and M. 
Rosenblatt of Schenley Distillers Corp. 
have accordingly kept tab on 560 charred 
oak barrels since 1937. So far they have 
discovered that the colorless, unpalatable 
fluid changes into golden liquor by means 
of three steps: it extracts certain sub- 
stances from the wood; these and sub- 
stances in the liquor oxidize; there is then 
a reaction between the wood substances 
and the liquor ones. 


Starvation: If men are like puppies, 
they can not only live but even thrive on a 
near-starvation diet, reported C. M. Mc- 
Cay, W. T. James, and L. L. Barnes. 
These Cornell University scientists fed a 
batch of three-month-old puppies food 
commonly eaten by man. The meals were 
rich in minerals, protein, and vitamins but 
so meager in quantity that the animals 
barely grew. Moreover, the pups lived in 
unheated quarters through an entire win- 
ter. Then allowed to eat as they wanted, 
for a month they wolfed down twice as 
much food as a batch of normally fed 
dogs. 

They finally grew to only three-quarters 
the size of the control animals. But they 
were never sick a day and resisted even a 
bronchial infection that swept the full- 
dog-diet pups in the same kennel. What’s 
more, half-starved or fully fed, they were 
consistently more active than their calorie- 
stuffed brothers and, arrived at the ma- 
ture (for dogs) age of a year and a half, 
they now frisk about as if they retain the 
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“OQ. K., Mr. Hill, 
we'll pay a fair price 
for your land” 


You’re hearing part of a 
deal between an American and his government. 


It is bound to happen that the government will 
need to obtain privately owned land...camp sites, 
flying fields, rights of way, whatnot. Can the gov- 
ernment, does the government grab what it wants, 
at will? 


No, siree! Maybe in dictator states, but not here! 
For among the many privileges and protections 
guaranteed by our Bill of Rights is one that reads, 
“‘...nor shall private property be taken for public 
use without just compensation.” 


It is to keep these rights in force that Sits 
' Bearings—and the people who make 
them—are 100% dedicated. 
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pleasant illusion that they are still puppies, 

This, say the researchers, indicates that 
man can live for a long time on very 
limited amounts of properly mixed foods, 
And the high-vitamin content of the dog;’ 
meals disproves the theory that low-vita. 
min intake is what keeps a man disease. 
free when he is starving. 


Cottows anp Ace: Cholesterol is a fat. 
like pearly substance, a kind of alcohd 
found in human blood, brain tissues, and 
nerve fibers. In young animals it is a 
colloid—a substance so finely divided that 
its individual particles may be as small 
as molecules @nd hence invisible in solu- 
tion. As human beings age, cholesterol 
tends to leave this colloidal state and form 
deposits, which in turn produce diseases 
of old age. Waxy cholesterol deposits block- 
ing tiny blood vessels cause hardening of 
the arteries; gallstones are almost pure 
cholesterol left in the bile; the deposits 
run high in the blood of diabetics, who 
consequently age abnormally fast. 

Search for the fountain of youth ac. 
cordingly involves a hunt for something 
that would keep cholesterol permanently 
in colloidal form. Describing such a quest, 
Prof. William Marias Malisoff of the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute reported 
that he had tested a number of different 
substances in the diets of rabbits suffer- 
ing from hardening of the arteries. The 
salt, sodium thiocyanate, a relatively harm- 
less chemical, kept both the cholesterol 
and the rabbits young. In fact, it not only 
arrested the hardening of the arteries but 
reversed the aging process by returning the 
cholesterol deposits to their colloidal form. 


Bioop-Pressure Drues: From adrena- 
lin, which raises blood pressure, Drs. K. A. 
Oster and Harry Sobotka of Mount Sinai 
Hospital, New York, obtained adreno- 
chrome, which lowers blood pressure. Ani- 
mals stayed normal for several days after 
being given it once and remained that way 
indefinitely after repeated, regular in- 
jections. The best part about the chemical 
is that unlimited amounts of it can be 
made synthetically in the laboratory; its 
worst feature at present is that it is rather 
unstable, a defect the doctors hope soon 
to remedy ... Tyrosinase, an enzyme in 
the extract from edible mushrooms, is an- 
other substance for lowering blood pres- 
sure. Drs. H. Jensen and Leon E. Tenen- 
baum of the Upjohn Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., simplified the process for extract- 
ing it in quantities large enough for re 
search. They also said analysis showed 
that tyrosinase may be composed of cop- 
per and a protein. And they pointed out it 
will do its work only when injected; eating 
more mushrooms does no good. 


Seep Fiovurs: Even though Americas 
may not get their regular quota of pork 
chops and sirloin this winter, Drs. Theo- 
dore F. Zucker and Lois Zucker of Colum- 
bia University suggest that the population 
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can keep a healthy bloom by eating meat- 


less sandwiches of cottonseed-, soybean-, 


or peanut-flour bread. Made from the seed 
pulp after the oil is taken out, all these 
flours are rich enough in proteins and vita- 
mins to replace fresh leafy vegetables as 
well as meat in an emergency. The re- 


searchers found cottonseed “economically - 


the most attractive” for it now costs only 
5 cents a pound; there are millions of tons 
of cottonseed press cake now hardly 
touched for food; and this flour contains 
huge and well-balanced quantities of the 
B vitamins. In fact, the doctors go on, 
weaving a proportion of tgese seed flours 
into human diets would be preferable to 
haphazard dosing with vitamin B pills. 
Compounded with wheat flour, the seed 
varieties can be baked into a bread that 
in itself is a well-balanced meal and is 
not unpalatable. But to relish sandwiches 
made entirely of cottonseed flour, it would 
be well to think hard of something else and 
so forget what one is eating. They don’t 
taste like pork chops. 


Sutra’s Discutse: By a weird chemical 
camouflage act, sulfa drugs fool disease 
germs into committing suicide. The mir- 
acle drugs contain an acid so much like a 
vitamin needed by bacteria that the trust- 
ing germs gobble up the sulfas, sicken, and 
are polished off by the body’s defenders, 
the white blood cells. Working on this 
theory evolved by two English researchers, 
R. O. Roblin Jr. and P. H. Bell of the 
American Cyanamid Co. found why some 
sulfa drugs are more effective than oth- 
ers. The different sulfas contain differing 
amounts of the vitamin-like acid; when 
they have too much or too little, the bac- 
teria won’t always bite; when they have 
the same amount as the vitamin, the 
germs are fooled. Since acid content is 
easily measured, Drs. Roblin and Bell say 
that determining the amount in new sulfa 
derivatives will indicate their disease- 
fighting value even before they are tested 
on animals and human beings. Their work 
also suggests a novel way of hunting new 
drugs: a search for poisonous chemical 
relatives or other vitamins on which dis- 
ease germs feed. 


METAL Recovery: Four pounds of va- 
nadium go into every ton of steel to 
toughen it for armor plate, crankshafts, 
axles, pistons, and other heavy-duty jobs. 
The United States produces about half its 
annual supply and imports the other half, 
chiefly from a single mine in Peru, to a 
lesser degree. from Africa. Shipping haz- 
ards to the imports are obvious; beyond 
that, Army and Navy demands call for 
double the present combined domestic and 
foreign supply of the vital metal. A way to 
get another half million tons of vanadium 
from Idaho’s 5,700,000,000 tons of phos- 
phate rock was announced by Dr. J. Perry 
Morgan, chemical engineer of the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New Jersey. With the ad- 
vice of Dr. Arthur W. Hixson of Columbia 
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The same Imported Briar 
you've always smoked 


5 om are lots of new materials everywhere 
these days, and substitutes, and a lot of them 
mighty good, too—but you won’t find any in 
IMPERIAL. No substitute-wood. No artifi- 
cial wood-graining on the surface. Because we 
believe that for real, solid smoking-satisfac- 
tion, for slow-burning pleasure, and depend- 
ability, there’s nothing like the imported 
briar that comes from the area around the 
Mediterranean Sea. Hardly a bit of it has 


Billiard Shape 





come to this country for two years now, but 
we have it (being the world’s largest pipe- 
makers, we always carry great stocks). As 
long as we have it, you get it—at the same 
price you always paid for JMPERIAL (since 
1933) $1.50. No “breaking-in” these pipes— 
they have the exclusive IMPERIAL Honey- 
Treatment. Real honey blends with your 
‘tobacco, “mingles” with it, mellows your 
pipe as you smoke it. Get one today. 


© 1942, KAUFMANN BROS. & BONDY, INC., 630 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. 
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See ie Curved shapes 
Dublin shapes 


~ All Yello-Boles are made 
of Imported Briar 















Imagine being 
able to get a real 
imported briar these 
days for only $1! That's 
what you get in Yello-Bole with 
the exclusive Yello-Bole Honey 
Treatment. Pipe illustrated: Apple 
shape, Panel Ruff finish. At dealers. 
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Experienced travelers bound 
for New York know that all 
roads lead to The Taft—a 
great modern hotel offering 
the most in convenience and 
comfort; with rates so low 
that theymean real economy! 


HOTEL ALFRED LEWIS, MGR. 


TAFT 


intonse NEW YORK 

























BING & BING MANAGEMENT 


TINES SQUARE AT RADIO GITY f 











Take your Facts 
oul of TALE 





Write or type ony index, insert in 
Mak-ur-own strip, cut teb to fit, 
moisten and attach to any record. 


GO TO YOUR STATIONER for genuine, 
original Mak-ur-own Index Tabs. if he can- 
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University he evolved a complex but 
cheap and efficient process for recovering 
the metal as a by-product of the Idaho 
phosphates now mined for fertilizers by 
the Anaconda Copper Co. In 1939 alone, 
Dr. Morgan estimates, 385,000 pounds of 
vanadium were lost to the United States 
because they weren’t extracted from these 
fertilizers. 


Cueap D-Risose: A few years ago it 
cost $18,000 to produce a pound of syn- 
thetic D-ribose, a rare sugar that must be 
used in making riboflavin, (Vitamin B,), 
which helps cure pellagra and may help 
prevent anemia. Dr. Jonas Kamlet of 
Miles Laboratories, Inc., New York, an- 
nounced two discoveries that should enor- 
mously reduce this cost. American re- 
searchers, he said, recently found that nat- 
ural D-ribose could be obtained from bak- 
ers’ yeast. But it takes so huge an amount 
of yeast to produce tiny quantities of D-ri- 
bose that chemists needed something even 
cheaper than the molasses or grain com- 
monly used as.a yeast culture. This G. 
Heijkenskjold, a Swedish engineer, has dis- 
covered. He found a cheap way to cul- 
ture vast quantities of bakers’ yeast on 
sulfite liquor, a paper-mill waste now 
dumped into woodland -streams at the 
rate of 8 to 10 tons to every ton of pa- 
per produced. A small fraction of this 
waste, says Dr. Kamlet, will produce all 
the yeast needed to make all the D-ribose 
the world will ever need. Two plants in 
Canada have already begun this mass pro- 
duction. 


Manager Billy Southworth: Is it in the Cards? 





SPORTS 


Down Durocher 

Like a symphony scribbled by a mad 
musician, the National League pennant 
struggle roared to a crazy crescendo last 
week end. Brooklyn fans were roarin’ the 
St. Louis Blues. Other teams in the circuit 
contributed high, wild notes of glee at the 
hated Dodgers’ downfall. Strange noises of 
exultation came from most of the New 
York newspapers, whose operatives have 
been tangling with Manager Leo Durocher 
and President Larry MacPhail all season, 
using everything from fists to short, ugly 
words. 

The opening movement of the piece, en- 
titled “Go West, Young Men, and Getcha 
Blocks Knocked Off” and arranged for 
four brickbats and a rotten tomato, be- 
gan three weeks ago on the Brooklyn’s 
final Western tour. In one week the 
Dodgers saw their lead over the St. Louis 
Cardinals slide down the scale from 714 
to 3 games (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 7). Then 
the bruised Brooks managed to soft-pedal 
the disaster theme and for the next ten 
days their margin fluctuated weakly be- 
tween 444 and 21%4 games. (“The Calm 
Before the Storm,” with muffled kettle- 
drums subtly indicating thunder on the 
horizon.) 

The third movement began with a sharp 
crackling of bats at Ebbets Field last 
Thursday. Keyed to a high pitch by a 
season-long feud with the brassy Dodgers, 
the Chicago Cubs beat out a ten-run tat- 
too while Lon Warneke was 
holding Brooklyn to two tal- 
lies. Meanwhile, the Cardinals 
beat the New York Giants; 
the day wound up with the 
Dodgers’ lead cut to 2 games 
—lowest since May 9. So 
pleased was Manager Jimmy 
Wilson of the Cubs that he 
suspended training rules that 
night. . 

Next day, as the Cardinals 
came to Ebbets Field for their 
last two-game series with the 
Dodgers, Durocher sounded a 
sour keynote by refusing to 
pose with Manager Billy 
Southworth of the St. Louis- 
ans. Thereafter, Pitcher Mort 
Cooper of the Cards took 
charge of Southworth’s re- 
venge and hurled a three-hit 
shutout—his twentieth victory 
of the season. Not a Dodger 
reached second base, while 
the Cardinals got to Whitlow 
Wyatt for three markers. The 
Dodgers’ margin sank to one 
game. 

Saturday the Dodger fans 
were singing mighty small. 
acme Two southpaws named Mak 
staged a strange mound duet. 
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Both, oddly enough, struck their worst 
notes in the second stanza. Macon of the 
Dodgers saw one of his offerings slapped 
into the left-field bleachers by Whitey 
Kurowski, with Catcher Walker Cooper 
scoring ahead of the hero third baseman. 
Lanier of the Cardinals allowed one run 
on a single by Dolph Camilli and a double 
by Peewee Reese. There was no more scor- 
ing for seven tense innings, and the tri- 
umphant Cards left Brooklyn in a tie for 
first place. On Sunday they went a game 
ahead as they split a double-header with 
the Phils while the Dodgers were losing 
both ends of a twin bill to the Cincinnati 
Reds. 

Then on Monday, the same day the 
Yankees mathematically clinched the 
American League pennant, the Cards 
stretched their lead to 144 games by beat- 
ing the Phils while the idle Dodgers sat and 
fumed. 


Up Sewell 


Lost in the fury of the National League 
struggle is the most amazing phenomenon 
of the entire baseball season. The St. 
Louis Browns are firmly entrenched in 
first division, and the rest of the American 


League is demanding a saliva test to de- 


tect evidences of doping. 

The Browns have the doubtful distinc- 
tion of being the only club in modern 
baseball which never has won a pennant. 
They haven’t finished in first division 
since 1929. Even in those high and far-off 
times they were only fourth. But this Mon- 
day they clinched third place. 

It cannot be said that the Browns have 

vulgarly bought their way up in the world, 
for the management has no money to 
spend on such foolish luxuries as good 
baseball players. Instead, the credit for 
the incredible devolves on one man—Luke 
Sewell, a lead-pipe cinch for the title of 
Manager of 1942. 
' At 41, Sewell has been in the majors an 
unbelievably long time—since 1921, in 
fact, when he came up to the Cleveland 
Indians from the University of Alabama. 
He has performed behind the bat for the 
Washington Senators, the Chicago White 
Sox, and even the Dodgers in his day. On 
June 5, 1941, he was named by Owner Don 
Barnes of the staggering Browns to re- 
place Fred Haney as pilot. 

Sewell has lost seven men to the armed 
forces and war industries so far this year 
and has even found it necessary on occa- 
sion to don the catching tools himself (see 
picture page 93). But smart trading and a 
good break on the rookie crop have stood 
him in good stead. Pitcher Steve Sundra 
from the Senators and Catcher Frankie 
Hayes from the Athletics have bolstered 
his crew. Shortstop Vernon Stephens, cur- 
rently hitting around .300, has proved one 
of the freshman finds of the season. Out- 
fielder Chet Laabs went on an extra-base 
hitting spree in midseason which did much 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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By : Whitey! a or ae ‘ # is ae 
lihilty « “Nothing has ever stopped _ 
rr us before, Blackie.” 


@ Black & White is still carrying 
on—even under difficulties. 
And the Black & White you 
drink today is just as fine as you 
have always enjoyed, for every 
drop of this famous Scotch 
was made in Scotland long be- 


fore the War— eight years ago! e YEARS OLD 


“BLACK s WHITE’ 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY + 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N.Y. © SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 






































== OF INDUSTRY 


—where men are getting 
things done... 


To men who are working hard —on 
America’s thousands of assembly lines — in 
drafting rooms and offices —there’s extra 
sweetness in the smoke of a KIRSTEN 
Pipe. Favorite pipe mixtures taste better 
... irritating “drinks” and “backbites” are 
eliminated by the scientific KIRSTEN “ra- 
diator.” The perfect smoke . . . $5 to $10 

(Slightly higher in Canada) 
KIRSTEN PIPE CO., Seattle, Wash. 


“Radiator” pre-cools smoke. 
condenses and traps x 
oils and tars ; 















ALBUQUERQUE 


Here’s the place to get away from 
rush and turmoil! Sheltered by 
mountain ranges, blessed by con- 
stant sunshine, Albuquerque offers 
you a wonderful place to live in a 
friendly little city in the finest 
year-round climate in America. 
There’s every modern facility,every 
comfort and every opportunity for 
pleasant, wholesome living for old 
and young alike, in Albuquerque. 


Mail this coupon today for 
a beautiful free booklet! weit 


cwvic, co aenicd 
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A Military Milestone 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Pt. Billy Conn, U.S. A., is the first 
private in history, at least since the time 
of Xenophon, to be encouraged by his 
superiors to sock a sergeant. Since Pri- 
vate Conn is new to Army social pro- 
cedure and democratic to the point of 
nodding to generals as they pass by, he 
received his epochal assignment without 
surprise and went so far as to announce 
that he would slap the sergeant dizzy. 

“He’s a dead duck,” said the lowly 
recruit, and went about preparing for 
his act of gross (but legal) insubordina- 
tion with the utmost nonchalance. 

A million buck privates licked their 
chops at the sound of these historic 
words. 

A hundred thousand sergeants, on the 
other hand, frowned. at the insult to 
their ancient order. Only the thought 
that they would be represented and 
their prestige upheld in this issue by 
the world’s toughest sergeant prevented 
the top kicks of the nation from con- 
verging upon the quarters of Private 
Conn in a body, I am told, and sentenc- 
ing the unruly yardbird to 8,000,000 
consecutive weeks of Kitchen Police. 


The sergeant whom Private Conn 
has been authorized to sock is Joe Louis, 
heavyweight champion of the world, and 
it goes without saying that Sergeant 
Louis has been given a free hand to deal 
with the case as he sees fit—so long as 
he complies with the rules of social inter- 
course as set down by the late Marquess 
of Queensberry, may he rest in peace. 

The Sarge will administer discipline, 
or try his best to do so, on the afternoon 
of Oct. 12, at the Yankee Stadium in 
New York. Citizens will be charged any- 
where up to $40 a ticket for a look 
at Conn’s insurrection. A million-dollar 
gate, the first in more than five years, 
seems assured, and it is equally certain 
that neither fighter will get a nickel for 
himself. Private Conn is fighting for 
pleasure, and Sergeant Louis because it 
is his duty as a sergeant to knock some 
sense into the rookie’s erratic Pittsburgh 
skull. 

Sergeant Louis wears his third stripe, 
a new one, modestly. His officers tell 
you, however, that there is no more 
competent, efficient, and workmanlike 
soldier in their command. He has been 
cited for excellence in nearly every re- 


port turned in for his unit, and his 
promotion is in no sense a push-’em- 
along job. 

When he reached New York the other 
day to map out his training campaign, 
the Sarge admitted he was some 12 
pounds too heavy for Queensberry 
operations. — 

“Til get rid of it right away,” he 
promised Michael St. George Jacobs, 
the deputy promoter of the fight. Mr. 
Jacobs acknowledged this pledge with 
a cheerful chomp of his new mother- 
of-pearl fangs, complete with side pock- 
ets, and went about his business of 
selling $40 tickets in behalf of Army 
relief and the posse of sports writers 
whom the Army appointed to promote 
the fight. The sports writers, greatly 
embarrassed, lost no time giving the 
fight back to the Indians, in the person 
of Mr. Jacobs. Imagination falters at 
the thought of what twenty sports 
writers, who have arranged and decided 
many a fight on paper, would do when 
faced with the actual business of this 
promotion. The havoc they would play 
with tickets alone would take the whole 
force of Scotland Yard to unscramble. 

Private Conn, a sharp, lean, nervous 
lad who requires little training, will 
practice exclusively on civilians till the 
day of the fight. The private would like 
to knock some sergeants around by way 
of special preparation, but it is not 
every sergeant who will lend himself 
to mauling by a private soldier. Willie 
appreciates the fact that his dispensa- 
tion is limited to Sergeant Louis. If he 
socks any other sergeant, it will mean 
the guardhouse. 


Private Conn has not fought since 
his two-round engagement in Pittsburgh 
with his father-in-law, Jimmy Smith, in 
a kitchen with a seating capacity of no 
more than eight. It seems clear now that 
this bout, which would have filled a 
good-sized living room if properly ad- 
vertised, was the first step in Private 
Conn’s campaign to level all ranks and 
reduce the world to a state of anarchy. 
Normally, you do not sock your father- 
in-law. But there is nothing like it to 
qualify a man for William’s new and 
historic role: the first private ever to 
sock a sergeant with the permission of 
the copyright owners. 
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Press Association 


Luke Sewell, miracle man of ’42 


(Continued from Page 91) 





to buck the Brownies up, and more lately 
Outfielder Walter Judnich has been beat- 
ing the ball around with abandon (and 
a bat). 

Nevertheless, Sewell ignores the legiti- 
mate amazement of the rest of the league 
at his team’s performance and_ thinks 
things could be a lot better than they 
are. “Give us a power hitter like Ted 
Williams or Joe DiMaggio,” he recently 
sighed to a group of bewildered baseball 
scribes, “and I think we could have won 
the pennant this year.” 





Sports Shorts 


Footsai: Col. Robert R. Neyland, ex- 
Tennessee coach, unveiled his Eastern 
Army All-Stars at the Polo Grounds Sept. 
12 and the New York Giants wished he 
hadn’t. But 40,000 customers who con- 
tributed to The New York Herald Tribune 
Fresh Air Fund and Army Emergency Re- 
lief got a rich treat. Spearheaded by Capt. 
John Pingel and Corporals Norman Stand- 
lee and George Cafego, the smooth-work- 
ing Neyland forces gave the hapless pro- 
fessional club a horrible pushing around 


“A finally won by a thoroughly modest 


Boxine: In a little-advertised bout at 

















Newark on July 29, 1941, Red Cochrane 
sneaked up on Fritzie Zivic and knocked 
his welterweight crown off. Zivic’s revenge 
had to wait till last Thursday night in 
Madison Square Garden, and it took the 
form of a sound ten-round beating for the 
auburn-thatched fighter. But as Sailor 
Cochrane poured arnica on his lumps and 
packed up for Pacific duty, he took the 
title along. The fight was one of those 
over-the-weight encounters. 








This Merry-go-round has 
gone to war! 









1. It takes a lot of parts to 
make a Jeep. And this "merry—go— 
round" has the job of grinding 

some of those parts (those with 
flat surfacee)...in a hurry! 
By rotating a large number of 
pieces beneath a Carborundum 
made disc wheel, it surface 

grinds them in a fraction of 
the time required by older 3 
methods. This process is one 

of many grinding developments 
which Carborundum helped pionecr, 


2. Surface ground parts for jeeps, tanks 
and other weapons just couldn’t be fin- 
ished one at a time; production would be 
hopelessly low. The introduction of disc 
wheels and the "merry-go-round" surface 
grinder put surface grinding on a real 
mass production basis. The method can be 
used to generate flat surfaces to preci- 
sion tolerances, on smallest pieces or on 
massive forgings and castings. It speeds 
production of many vital war items from 
valve springs to connecting rods, from 
piston rings to clutch plates! 


3. Careful supervision of grinding 
operations is vital today to con-— 
serve materials and time. The abra— 
sive disc wheel is a "Weapon of 
Production" and should be properly 
used for maximum effectiveness. 

The Carborundum Company, Niagara 
Falls, N.Y. 
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THYMOLINE 





Rewy on gentle, but effective, 
Glyco-Thymoline to help soothe and 
help heal irritated membranes of 
the nose and throat so often affect- 
ed by common colds 
ond ordinary sore 
throats. Gargle and 
spray frequently. 
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f (Reading Time: 41 Seconds) 


YOULL 
REMEMBER 
THIS: 


OE visit to the Hotel New 
Yorker, New York’s largest 
and most popular hotel (3,000,- 
000 guests since 1930!). It has 
everything, yet Costs no more 
than an ordimary hotel. Restau- 
rants in every price range, superb 
accommodations, distinctive ser- 
vice and an air of excitement and 
activity that reflects the big city 
itself. Remembering the name is 
. easy—the Hotel New Yorker in 
New York. You'll like it; every- 
body does! 






















Home of 
PROTECTO-RAY 
BATHROOMS 
eoothey're ultra-violet rayed! 
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Lux at 9 


The Lux Radio Theater, the air’s top 
dramatic show which boasts 30,000,000 lis- 
teners on 114 Columbia stations (9-10 p.m. 
EWT on Monday), raised the curtain con- 
fidently this week in its Hollywood play- 
house for the ninth consecutive season. 

It was only an odd-year anniversary 
broadcast—Eric Knight’s novel, “This 
Above All,” with Tyrone Power and Bar- 
bara Stanwyck—but te Cecil B. DeMille, 
the producer and master of ceremonies, 
and Lever Brothers, the sponsor, the event 
was significant. In the wake of such de- 
funct rivals as the Campbell Playhouse and 
the Hollywood Playhouse, two more of 
Lux’s most serious challengers, the Screen 
Guild Theater and the Silver Theater, had 
dropped from the air this fall as war cas- 
ualties. 

But Lux first went on the air from New 
York back in 1934-35° and experimented 
unsuccessfully with Broadway stage plays. 
In 1936 it switched to Hollywood studios, 
Hollywood scripts, and Hollywood stars. 
And the program hired the one man in 
movietown who could get anything he 
wanted: the veteran producer DeMille. He 
took over the program at $2,000 a week. 

Although entirely new to radio, DeMille 
promptly showed himself the same ace 
showman there as in films. He shocked 
radio by putting Clark Gable and Marlene 
Dietrich in his first broadcast at $5,000 
apiece. Except for Charles Chaplin and 
Greta Garbo, he has since had nearly 
every big star. Only Charlie Chaplin flatly 
refused to go on the air. Greta Garbo got 
as far as a test recording of her voice but 
backed out when she heard it played. Joan 
Crawford had to have her chair nailed 
down so she could lean against it during a 
broadcast. Mervyn LeRoy, the director, 
lost his voice completely during an air in- 
terview with DeMille. Grace Moore re- 
fused to appear on a program with Donald 
Duck because the script would have had 
him sing a song; she protested: “I will not 
sing on the air with barnyard fowls.” She 
gave in when Donald’s song was deleted. 

As a talent innovation, DeMille last year 
cast radio comics in picture roles freshened 
up with new gags. He used Bob Hope in 
James Cagney’s part in “The Bride Came 
C.0.D.” Jack Benny played “Brewster’s 
Millions” and “The Seven Keys to Bald- 
pate.” And Bob Burns was the country 
doc in “A Man to Remember.” At the end 
of the broadcast Burns remarked to the 
audience: “If this play has meant any- 
thing to you, how about paying your doc- 
tor his bill?” During the week afterward, 
CBS received thousands of letters from 
grateful medicos who had been paid for 
the first time in years. 

DeMille is a stickler for detail and ac- 
curacy in scripts. He has a list of phony 
addresses, for example, each for a vacant 
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lot, and he -makes periodical checks to 
make sure buildings haven’t been erected 
on them. He makes sure the telephone 
numbers are nonexistent, too. But once he 
absent-mindedly inserted his own number 
in a program, and the butler spent the 
next 24 hours answering calls from playful 
listeners. 

As it enters its ninth year, DeMille’s Lux 
Theater marks the .performance of 330 


cause 

transc 
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circun 
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Cecil B. DeMille laughs at a gag ina 
Lux Radio Theater show rehearsal 


plays with 5,000 parts. Drama, it has 
found, is more popular than comedy. Mu- 
sicals are hardly in the running. The most 
requested play from dialers? Curiously 
enough, it is none other than the stage play 
DeMille himself originally wrote: “The 
Return of Peter Grimm.” 





Petrillo Again 


James C. Petrillo, autocratic president 
of the American Federation of Musicians, 
completely sealed the lid on canned music the re 
last week. To his edict of Aug. 15, ban-dungar 
ning record-making by union musicians, By t 
he added a verboten on the previously ex-[6:30 a 
empt transcriptions intended for broad-fwork; 
cast only once. It was the final crackdown phifters 
on all recording of music. or fift 

The new Petrillo ruling may quickly fervice 
cripple the transcription field. The pro fmatchi 
gram hardest hit will be Singin’ Sam,fefore 
broadcast by transcription only through [By las 
176 stations. Others will be shows first Btride. 
broadcast “alive” by the networks, then fwere di 
recorded and shipped to local stations 800, w 
among these are the top-ranking $08? fas do 
opera Against the Storm, which uses i ourag. 
cidental music and by last week end had bcal F 
already been dropped from ten stations partici 
and Truth and Consequences, off nine #t# men, ry 
tions. Some programs, like The Aldrich heir p 
Family, won't be affected for a while be Bssemb 
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ks tog cause they have built up a backlog of 
rected | transcriptions. Still others which employ 
phone | little music, such as The Goldbergs, will 
nce he | circumvent Petrillo by eliminating it en- 
tirely. 

= : Just why Petrillo saw fit to broaden the 
layful | recording ban wasn’t explained. He him- 
self made no comment. But the trade pa- 
’s Lux § per Variety had a speculation to offer. 
f 350 § Noting that the union chief was scheduled 
for Federal trial in Chicago on antitrust 
charges, the journal declared: “Some think 
that he was advised to enter [the trial] 
with a complete showdown so that it could 
not be charged that the AFM was dis- 
criminating in favor of commercial tran- 
scriptions and against library recordings 
and phonograph records.” 
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Worship in the Factory 


A young woman glowered, muttered 
softly as she stood up from a floor not 
made for praying and looked angrily at 
what was left of a brand-new pair of 
stockings. Later she requested that the 
floors get better care. This was the sole 
mishap that has yet beset the religious 
services at the Colt Patent Firearms 
Manufacturing Co. in Hartford, Conn., 
gina largest of the handful of plants experi- 
earsal {menting with factory worship. Otherwise, 

Colt’s innovation has met with such suc- 
st has | °e3S that Vice President Dwight G. Phelps 
ly. Mu- [°98 50 employes have already told him 
> mail how much they liked it. 
uriously |_ It was last July that the Rev. Charles 
age play R. Stinnette, rector of Trinity Episcopal 
“The |Church, thought of holding between-shift 
Sunday services for Protestants, Catholics, 
and Jews among Colt’s 16,000 workers. 
When company and union officials alike 
went for the idea, Stinnette rounded up 
local priests and rabbis and set a time- 
resident table. The plant hastily assembled chairs, 
usicians,¥installed a piano and makeshift altars in 
sd music§the recreation hall—and then watched 
15, ban-fdungaree-clad clock punchers troop in. 
usicians,| By the timetable, one mass started at 
ously ex-6:30 am. for Catholics on their way to 
¢ broad-fwork; another, for homeward-bound night- 
ackdown Bhifters, when the whistle blew at 7. Ten- 
or fifteen-minute Protestant or Jewish 
quicklyservices came at noon, with workers 
The proBnatching time from their lunch hours 
in’ Sam, efore dashing into the adjoining cafeteria. 
throug By last week the services had hit full 
ows first tride. The Catholic masses, for instance, 
rks, thet were drawing an attendance of more than 
stations 800, while total attendance of all faiths 
ing soa? Mas doubled since the services began. En- 
| uses i ouraged Hartford pastors will urge the 
end had i al Federation of Churches to enlist the 
stations Participation of more of the city’s clergy- 
‘nine ## men, meanwhile hoping for the day when 
e Aldrich Bheir plan will spread to every American 
while be Bisse mbly line. 
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Vital war industries need 
Mechanical Rubber Products 
. . . and often need them in 
@ hurry to avoid lengthy 
“down time.” Republic Dis- 
tributors, located strategically 
from coast to coast, are do- 
ing a noteworthy job of sup- 
plying and servicing such 
needs with greatest 
possible speed. 
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ae demands of the war 


effort have imposed a Herculean task on our 
country’s railroads. Greatly extended and com- 
plicated by new problems, these demands have 
been a challenge to both personnel and facilities 
. .. a challenge which had to be met to prevent 
bogging down of the war production program. 
And the railroads have risen to the occasion 
with complete success in the maintenance of 
efficient delivery and shipping channels to and 
from vital war industry. 

Mechanical Rubber Products help the rail- 
roads, in countless ways, to perform their highly 
important service. Locomotives are cleaned with 
live steam conducted safely and conveniently 
through mechanical rubber hose, the mainte- 
nance shops employ pneumatic and other types 
of hose for riveting and other essential work, 
water hose is a necessity for a wide variety of 
uses, conveyor and elevator belting load coal 
quickly and easily. These and a great many more 
jobs for Mechanical Rubber make the railroads 
major users of this type of equipment—as, ac- 
tually, are practically all essential industries. That 
is why Republic’s place in the emergency pro- 
duction program—manufacturer of rubber goods 
for industrial requirements—is an* extremely 
important one...... REPUBLIC RUBBER 
DIVISION OF LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORP. 

ORATION, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 
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Industry and the Draft 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 











That's nothing unusual for the 
big plant of Marion T. Fannaly, 
Inc., at Ponchatoula, La. where 
great quantities of blueberries, 
broccoli, spinach, figs, frog 
legs, shrimp, oysters, and fish 
are also frozen in season. 

Eleven large Frick compres- 
sors, producing over 600 tons 
of refrigeration, carry the quick- 
freezing and storage loads, and 
make up to 140 tons of ice. 

More frozen ,foods are pre- 
pared by Frick-Freezing Sys- 
tems, we believe, than by any 
other method. Millions of pounds 
of these foods are being used 
daily by our Armed Forces. 

If you need dependable re- 
frigeration for War work, get 
in touch with ix 
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DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION SINCE 1882 




















Crsverann—Our experience with 
the draft law is beginning to make it 
apparent that the need for earnest co- 
operation between industrial leaders and 
draft boards is becoming critical. 

This year the boards must provide 
for the Army over 4,000,000 men, in- 
stead of 2,400,000, as originally planned. 
The Army is calling on the boards for 
more men in one month now than they 
provided in the six months prior to last 
March. For reasons easily understand- 
able, the boards want the younger men. 
But so do war industries. What is more, 
employers have been .asking to keep 
many of them. Yet there are simply not 
enough young men to satisfy both the 
needs of the Army and the requests for 
men to continue work in industry. 

It may be well to recall the basic 
principle recognized in the Selective 
Service Laws of 1917 and 1940. That 
principle is that civilian boards, com- 
posed of men and women of proved in- 
tegrity and intelligence, are set up to 
make selections under the law. The 
boards’ function is quasi-judicial, in that 
they sit in judgment on a number of 
interests. On one side is the Army, on 
another, the prospective draftee and, 
on still another, industries with a ne- 
cessitous claim upon prospective draft- 
ees. The boards must pass judgment on 
these conflicting claims. The present law 
differs from that of 1917 in that “ex- 
emptions” are not permitted. The word 
now is “deferment.” The distinction is 
clear and unmistakable. 

To make the immediate problem clear, 
consider the situation in this typical 
large industrial city—Cleveland. This 
county has 51 boards. To facilitate the 
formulation of policies, the chairmen of 
these boards have formed an association 
headed by Judge George B. Harris. 
After making a painstaking study of the 
problem now confronting the boards, he 
tells this reporter that the situation is 
as follows: 

“A large percentage of the employers 
have not yet learned the true significance 
of the word ‘deferment.’ Many of them 
have treated the occupational deferment 
into the II classification, not as a 
temporary convenience for them so that 
in the six months period of deferment, 
provided since the act became effective, 
they might train some one else to take 
the deferred employe’s place,” says Judge 


Harris, “but rather as a period within 
which they could train him to become 
more efficient for their work and, hence, 
more certainly ‘necessary to the war 
production program.’ 

“The word ‘necessary’ is the criterion. 
Many employers think that every man 
in their service is necessary. And when 
local boards refuse their demands, they 
appeal to the county boards of appeal 
in such vast numbers that the dockets 
of those .boards become clogged. In 
many instances, several months pass 
before they can reach and act upon the 


cases. Meanwhile, the men are not in } 


the Army, but remain at the factory. 
Meanwhile, too, the boards are un- 
able to meet their monthly calls for 
men. 

“The Army suffers, and the success- 
ful prosecution of the war is greatly 
impeded. Also, civilian morale is ad- 
versely affected. Young men, who never 


saw a fifty-dollar bill, get jobs in war } 


factories at $50 per week or more, and 
are deferred. They flaunt their newly 
gained riches in their own neighbor- 
hoods. Parents and other members of 
the families of boys of the same age in 
the vicinity, who are already in the 
service or have been classified for early 
induction, see this and become in- 
furiated. They complain to the local 
boards. They become resentful. The 
effect is very bad. 

“For all these reasons, the employers 
must release large numbers of the 20- 
26-year-old men and replace them with 
older men and with women,” Judge 
Harris concludes. “The embargo on 
colored workmen must be removed, and 
men in many lines of activity unrelated 
to the war program must leave their 
current employment and enter war pro- 
duction.” 


The method Judge Harris is fol- 
lowing in Cleveland consists of calling 
meetings of major employers, labor rep- 
resentatives and some members of draft 


boards and working out amicably, by 


compromise, the difficulties involved. It 
is clear that this process, or something 


like it, might well be set in motion in | 


all industrial centers. For the success of 
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raising an adequate Army while main- § 


taining industrial production -is de 


ing. 





pendent upon such mutual understand: ' 
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IN THE ANDES? 


No, sir— it happened at 

Mt. Hood, Oregon! 
1. “Want to see the world’s 
most scared man?” a Canadian 
Club fan writes. “Then just 
look at the end of the rope in 
this picture. It’s me—getting a 
badly needed helping-hand at 
Mt. Hood. 


6. “Oh, the climb down—but that, 
too, was worth while. For back at 
our lodge we settled down to dis- 
cuss our adventure over that friend 
of sportsmen everywhere —the 
whisky with the inimitable flavor, 
Canadian Club!” 


Why have so many Americans 


switched to Canadian Club lately? 
Because of its unique, deligh 
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2. “Being led along a slippery path with a sheer and awesome 
drop on both sides wasn’t any too nerve-soothing, either. I'd ff 
have given almost anything I possessed to be home, with a 
Canadian Club and soda. Even more so, when... 


4. “I gasped I wouldn't, 
but he yodeled anyhow. 
Whew! I expected tons 
of that ice to come ava- 
lanching down on us. 


3.“My guide led me up a 
steep crevasse between tower- 
ing walls of ice, and asked if 
I'd like to be regaled with a 
hair-raising echo. 


5. “Suddeniy we pulled up on top—and mar- 
veled! A veil of clouds floated over the valley 
below; a plume of snow blew off a peak. For 
the first time in all my life I heard complete 
and absolute silence. 


flavor. No other whisky in all the 

world tastes like Canadian Club. 

It’s light as Scotch—rich as rye— 
satisfying as bourbon; and you can 

stick with it all evening long—in Nea. 
cocktails before dinner and tall SS 


ones after. 

That’s why Canadian Club 
is the largest-selling imported 
whisky in the United States. 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 


Imported by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Illinois 





